














Military Accessories 


For the Personal Comfort of the Soldier 


Gold Military Watches 
VW t] Stra] are, 
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Other Nickel Case Watches 
With luminous dial and strap, 


Shaving Kits 
With trench mirror, brush, 
soap, plain razor, strop, styptic 
pencil, 38. 


With safety razor and one dozer 





blades, $9 


Safety Razors Cigarette Cases Ebony Military Brushes 


v9 to 929. $6 to $13.50 a1 


Pocket Knives Identification Tags Silver Military Brushes 


to $9. S4. With engraving fr SY 518 a pail 
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Religion 
Immortality and the Future. 
R. Mackintosh. 
pany. $1.50. 


By H. 
George H. Doran Com- 


Evidences abound on every side that 
not for a century has interest in the 
problem of immortality been so wide- 
spread and so profound. The War has 
made a new heaven; let us trust that 
it may aid in making a new earth. This 
volume was planned and in great part 
written before the outbreak of war, but 
the subject of which it treats, and es- 


pecially the great themes of death, im- | 


mortality and the life everlasting, have 
now laid hold upon all hearts with new 
power. This little book is meant as a 
first guide to those who are studying the 
problems of Eschatology and who wish 


to do so in the full light of history and | 


faith. 


Professor Mackintosh is Professor of 


Theclogy at New College, Edinburgh, 
and author of “Life on God’s Plan.” 


Good Ministers of Jesus Christ. By | 
The Abing- | 


William Fraser McDowell. 
ton Press. 


In the selection of Bishop McDowell 
to deliver the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
on Preaching at Yale University, 1917, 
it was to be expected that he would be 
warmly received. The Bishop has not 
only a high standing as a preacher and 
as a man in his own denomination, but 
he has been peculiarly effective in ad- 
dressing young people—especially young 
men. 

The lectures here published treat of 
the ministry of Revelation, Redemption, 
Incarnation, Rescue, Co-operation, etc. It 
is needless to say that the treatment is 
sound, thoughtful, literate and full of 
advice that ought not be forgotten by 
young ministers. 
not be called trenchant or compelling. 
They seem at times a little perfunctory 
and commonplace. But with all the vol- 
umes on the same foundation back of 
them, what is there left to say? Many 
strong men have threshed on this floor 
and those who came after them must 


find seed wheat of a new variety scarce. | 


Devil in Modern Society, The. By | 


James William Lowber. 
Publishing Company. 
Here is a book of good intentions. 
The chapters are sermons or lectures 
delivered in courses in Paducah, Ky., 
Fort Worth and Austin, Texas. They 
treat of dancing, theatre-going, gam- 
bling, dishonesty, profanity, covetous- 
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But the lectures can- | 
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Revealing a Great Artist and a Fascinating Nation 


IN THE WORLD 


By MAXIM GORKY 
Author of “‘ My Childhood,” etc. 


The publication of “In the World” is one of the real literary events of 1917. 
“All of Gorky’s seventeen previous books are but so many stepping stones to this,” 
says the famous Russian critic Chukovsky of Gorky’s autobiography. 

This second volume shows him making his way, as a worker on a boat on the 
Volga, as an assistant in an ikon shop, a clerk in a shoe store; drifting about Rus- 
sia; getting more and more in contact with the world; asking questions; and as he 
probes and explains his environment of people and things for himself, the reader 
senses the national Russian character with a surety that few other books on 
it eel yiwe 
Russia give. 8vo, 507 pages. Price, $2.00 


A Stirring Story of Love and Labor 


THE INNER DOOR 


By ALAN SULLIVAN 


The story of a man who worked his way to the woman who needed him and 
whom he needed. It is a poignant love story enacted against a background of the 
ever-present war between Capital and Labor; and the author lays bare some of the 
most perplexing problems causing that war, humanizing the whole question by the 
healing touch of art. 

But the contest between the workmen in the great rubber factory and the 
“on gua minded and unscrupulous manager is only the background of the 

ook. 


In the midst of a great strike the hero works out his own salvation and finds 
the woman he loves and needs. 


12 mo, 400 pages. Price $1.35 


A Popular Book on Aviation 


THE AIR MAN 


By FRANCIS A. COLLINS 


Author of the “Camera Man,” etc. 


A popular book of information and entertainment in the most romantic and 
thrilling field of men’s deeds today, and the field in which America will give her 
most dramatic demonstration of power in the world-war. 


The book has chapters on training the tyro and the qualifications, physical 
as well as mental, necessary to become an expert; the art of navigation and re- 
cently devised mechanical arts that make flying almost as safe as automobiling; 
types of aeroplanes, their cost and upkeep; methods of use, such as for hunting, 
exploring, business, pleasure or war; the progress of aviation in the Great War; 


the “Chivalry of the Air’; American achievement in aerial scouting work during 
the Mexican campaign, etc. 


12mo, 300 pages. Illustated. Price $1.30 


To Develop Young Americans 


THE JUNIOR PLATTSBURG MANUAL 


By CAPTAINS O. O. ELLIS and E. B. CAREY, U.S.A. 


Authors of the “Plattsburg Manual” 


Written especially for boys. Its object is not primarily to make young sol- 
diers; it is to help make, through the course of military training specifically out- 
lined, straight bodies, straight minds and straight morals; to help develop Ameri- 
can boys into physically sound, aggressive, characterful men, already in possession 
of the rudiments of the training necessary for the defense of their country. It 
should be of extraordinary value in boys’ camps that emphasize military training, 
for high schools and other educational institutions giving military instructions to 
boys, and for any individual boy or man either who desires the elements of military 
training in the simplest manner possible. 


300 pages, over 250 illustrations. Price $1.50 
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ness, drunkenness, impurity, etc. The 
publishers count this as the eighth edi- 
tion. While the purpose is in the right 
direction—that of counteracting many of | 
the moral evils of modern society—it is 
a pity that the handling of such impor- 
tant and complex questions should be so 
weak, commonplace and even superficial. 
The good doctor seems to have written | 
these sermons in a hurry. They do not | 
get below the surface. To pursuade | 
young people out of these popular prac- | 
tices—such as dancing, theatre-going | 
and gambling for instance—one must get | 
down to the root reason or the argument | 
is so easily disposed of by a quick-witted | 
young man that he is only reassured that | 
his course is not wrong so long as he has 
himself in hand. But if Dr. Lowber can 
really evict the Devil, by this book, God- | 
speed him in his work! 





Church Advertising; Its Why and 
How. Arranged by W. B. Ashley. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. $1.00. 

Advertising is having the same hard 
road to the favor of the church as did | 
music, but it is the hard road that leads | 
to success. You could no more divorce 
churches that are using advertising from 
the practice than you can separate the 
churches of the land from the use of 
music. In this volume the men who 
have tried to bring the people church- 
wards tell you of their experiences, both | 
regarding the methods and results. Prac- | 
ticality is manifest throughout. 

The world needs the church’s goods. 
It is part of the business of the pastor | 
to bring the world’s attention to his 
goods. He does not have to act in a 
sensational, vain or vulgar manner, but 
he only needs to make a direct, straight- 
forward appeal. 

This book in the hands of the pastor 
himself or of the men and women who 
are active in church work will bring 
results. 


Educational 

Second Odd Numbers, The. By Guy 
de Maupassant. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25. 

A reprint of some of this master writ- 
er’s short stories, thirteen tales in all, 
with an intreduction by William Dean 
Howells. Among the stories are “Tony,” 
“Decorated,” “The Colonel’s Idea,” 
“Mademoiselle Perle,” “The Madman” 
and “Passion.” 


” 


Boswell’s “Life of Johnson. 
ton, Mifflin Company. 

A new book in the “Riverside Litera- 
ture Series.” A very good condensation ~ 
of a book that every student should be | 
familiar with. 


Hough- 


Modern Instance, A. By W. D. Howells. | 
Houghton, Miffin Company. | 
A new issue in the “Riverside Litera- | 
ture Series” for school use. 
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Edith Wharton’s 


amazing story of a 
girl’s life and love. 


Robert W. Chambers’ 


thrilling romance of 
war and mystery. 


E. Temple Thurston’s 


charming idyll of an 
Trish lad and lassie. 


John Taintor Foote’s 


wonderfully touching 
“dog” story. 


Baroness Von Hutten’s 


delightful tale of a 
lovable little girl. 


Marion Hill’s 


romance of Florida. 


Good Books 
for Hot Days 


SUMMER 


That wonderful summer—the life 
and love for which she longed— 
her brief happiness—her disillus- 
ionment—her despair and then the 
supreme joy which comes to her— 
are masterfully portrayed in this 
exceptional novel. $1.50 net. 


THE DARK STAR 


With intrigue, mystery and thrill- 
ing adventure in bewildering pro- 
fusion, “The Dark Star” tells of 
a young New Yorker’s attempt to 
carry to France an important mili- 
tary document while German and 
Turkish secret agents and a beau- 
tiful actress-spy strive to obtain 
it. 32 live pictures. $1.50 net. 


ENCHANTMENT 


After years of abstinence, Old 
Desmond breaks his pledge, and 
forfeits his youngest and pretti- 
est daughter to the church. But 
she has just learned what life is— 
and she had arranged other plans. 
What they are, and how they 
turn out make up this charming 
Irish romance. $1.50 net. 


DUMB-BELL OF 
BROOKFIELD 


How a poor, little runt, only sur- 
viving son of an illustrious cham- 
pion, developed a “nose” and speed 
that proved him true to his blood, 
and how he went to a glorious end. 
$1.35 net. 


MAG PYE 


You are certain to love Mag Pye. 
You will sympathize with her in 
her search for her mother—in her 
care and concern for her weak 
father. You will follow’ her 
through her childhood with intense 
interest, finding as much relief as 
she did in the solution of a mys- 
tery that involved her dearest 
friends. $1.50 net. 


McALLISTER’S 
GROVE 


She wanted to live in Florida and 
raise oranges. So she _ invested 
her last cent in an orange grove. 
When she and her feeble old 
grandfather get there, they find 
they have been swindled. Her 
plucky fight and the romance that 
develops furnish a mighty fine tale 
of love and adventure. $1.50 net. 


@ THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


D APPLETON & COMPANY 35 WEST 52°° STREET NEW YORK; 
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AN AMERICAN BOOK ON 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


By PAUL L. ANDERSON, A. E. 
Lecturer of The Clarence H. White School of Photography 


21 half-tone illustrations. 38 explanatory line cuts. $2.50 net. 





Every photographer who wishes to do more than merely “push-the-button” will find 
discussed in this volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions and 


definite instruction. 


It is written-from a scientific standpoint, not too elementary on 
the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the other. 


Mr. Anderson combines a fine pictorial 


appreciation with a clear grasp of scientific principles upon which success in photography 


CHURCH ADVERTISING 


Compiled by W. B. ASHLEY, Formerly Associate Editor Christian Herald 
Price, $1.00 net. 


This practical volume tells the Why and How of methods which may be used to 
advertise Church work and to get people “moving Churchward”’—not by means of sen- 


must depend. 


sationalism and vanity, but by a direct straight forward appeal. 


Twenty ministers and 


churchmen of prominence have contributed to the making of this book. 


THE GARDEN UNDER 
GLASS 


By W. F. ROWLES 


Profusely illustrated with diagrams, draw- 
ings and photogravures. $2.00 net. 


A splendid practical volume for amateurs, 
dealing thoroughly with the culture of fruits, 
flowers and yegetables under glass. The author 
shows not only what to do and when to do it, 
but what is more important, how to do the actual 
work in such a way as to insure success. 


WAR 


By PIERRE LOTI 
Translated by Marjorie Laurie. $1.25 net. 


The prevailing note of the book is genuine and 
tender sympathy with the victims of German 
barbarity. He describes, in simple but touching 
words, his encounters with wounded soldiers, 
Sisters of Mercy, and homeless Belgian orphans. 


THE LOVERS 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 
Frontispiece by Joseph Pennell. $1.00 net. 


This exquisite love story is a_ transcription 
from real life—a true story—told in the letters 
written from France by the artist soldier to his 
wife. ‘‘Letters that are splendidly and movingly 
typical of the chivalry and courage which actu- 
ated those who rushed to the colors.’’—Boston 


THE SNARE 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 
$1.25 net. 


An intensely interesting tale of love, war and 
adventure in the time of Wellington. The scenes 
of nis most famous campaign furnish the bril- 
liant fabric of the story. Great events and per- 
sonages form the background. 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


By SIDNEY L. NYBURG 
Three Printings. $1.40 net. 


“One of the outstanding novels of the sea- 
son,’’ selected by H. W. Boynton in the New 
York Nation. ‘This novel places Mr. Nyburg 
in the class with Israel Zangwill as a true por- 
trayer of Jewish life.’’—Rabbi Jos. Rauch. “A 
brilliant piece of work.’’—New York World. ‘‘A 
novel of exceptional quality.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


HELP THE BOYS PREPARE WITH 
THESE NEEDED BOOKS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MILITARY SERVICE 


By CAPT. L. C. ANDREWS, U. S. C. 


Who Has Trained Thousands at Plattsburg. 
428 Pages. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
Fits the Pocket, 


Used as a text at Training Camps, endorsed 
and authorized in the Printed Announcements of 
the War College. This is the book which gives 
a real suryey of the whole service. A book of 
instruction, a text on leadership and inspiration. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
NAVAL SERVICE 


By een _YATES STIRLING, 


Ss. 


580 Pages. Lllustrated. Price, $2.00 net. 
Fits the Pocket. 


Prepared for the civilian who considers enter- 
ing the Navy and the non-commissioned officer 
who desires advancement, this book reveals as 
does none other the training and work of a 
Navy man. It is as complete a hand-book as 
could be presented upon the practice and theory 
of all matters pertaining to the Navy. 


COMPLETE U. S. 
INFANTRY GUIDE 


Profusely Illustrated. 2100 Pages. 
Octavo. $6.00 net. 


This volume for officers and non-commissioned 
officers of all the armies of the United States 
contains an actual reprint of all the material 
referring to Infantry contained in those 24 Gov- 
ernment volumes which must now be studied by 
men training for officership and be continually 
referred to by the regular officer in the field. It 


is an absolute compendium of Infantry informa- 
tion. 


THE SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH CONVERSATION BOOK 


Leather, 75 cents; Cloth, 30 cents net. 





For the man going to the front this handy 
pocket edition will be invaluable. It contains 
hundreds of useful sentences and words enabling 
the soldier to converse with the French and Bel- 
gian allies, with correct pronunciation of each 
word. It is also a splendid book for any one 
who wishes to gain a handy working knowledge 
of French phrases in daily use. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Poetry and Drama 


Portmanteau Plays. By Stuart Wal- 
ker. Edited with introduction by Ed- 
ward Hale Bierstadt. Stewart & Kidd 
Company. $1.50. 

A number of short plays adopted for 
use in the Portmanteau theatre, now 
printed for the reader who is interested 
in all the many ramifications of the de- 
velopment of the new drama. 


Soldier Songs. By Patrick MacGill. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.00. 

Most of these were written in the 
trenches while under fire. MacGill is the 
author of numerous novels; he expresses 
the soul of the navy. His songs are full 
of inspiration for those who must march 
away to the battle. 


Jeptha’s Daughter. By Rev. James 
Monroe Cromer. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 

Jeptha’s Daughter is one of the most 
beautiful as well as pathetic of the old 
Bible stories. The subject comprehends 
| much that is fundamental to Jewish his- 
tory and Jewish religion. Jeptha’s 
daughter is a typical Jewish maiden of 
the olden time for whom religion fur- 
nished all that youthful enthusiasm and 
fancy required. Mr. Cromer has pre- 
| served in his drama all the beauty of 
the original story and his imagination 
has added to that a vividness and real- 
ity which brings the story home to us. 





Song of a Wanderer. By Philip M. 
Raskin. The Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 

Poems by a Jewish writer full of an 
exalted spirit. 


To Mother. An anthology of Mother 
Verse, with introduction. By Kate Doug- 
| las Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.00. 
| A charmingly arranged and printed 
| collection of mother verse to which Mrs. 
| Riggs supplies a beautiful appreciation 
of mother-love the world over and 
| through the ages. 


Name of Old Glory, The. Poems of 
| Patriotism. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
| Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.25. 
This volume contains the patriotic 
| verses of the well-loved Hoosier poet, 
| with an appreciation of Riley written by 
Booth Tarkington. Most of these poems 
were prepared for special occasions—un- 

| fortunately, they run long, which makes 
it impossible to quote any of them. 

The book is attractively bound with 

a jacket after a sketch by Christy. 


Aristocrat, The. By Louis N. Parker. 
John Lane Company. 

The new Louis Parker play in book 
form—a story of the French Revolu- 
tion and the trial of an aristocrat. Clev- 
erly done, though not likely to exceed 

“Pomander Walk” in popularity. 
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M is cellaneou s 


New Life, The. By Rev. Samuel Mc- 
Comb. Harper & Brothers. 50 cents. 

A small book of inspirational value, 
holding out material for thought-making 
to the earnest seeker after right ways to 
live. 


At Suvla Bay. By John Hargrave. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

What Ian Hay did for the armies in 
the West in “The First Hundred Thou- 
sand,” John Hargrave has done for the 
Gallipoli campaign in this book. These 
are notes and sketches, of characters and 
adventures with which the author came 
into contact during the action in the Dar- 
danelles. The book is rich in pathos and 
humor, in deep understanding of human 
nature and in graphic description of 
scenes at once colorful and dramatic. 
The illustrations are a feature of the 
book in themselves. 


World’s Minerals, The. By L. J. Spen- 
cer. F. A. Stokes Company. $2.75. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a 
work recorded as standard. It contains 
wonderful reproductions in color of va- 
rious minerals, the drawings of which 
were made under ‘the supervision of an 
expert from the British Museum. 


Who’s Who Among the Wild Flowers 
and Ferns. By W. I. Beecroft. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1.50. 

A popular book of botany, sure to de- 
light the man or woman who does not 
care to go in for scientific study, but 
desires to familiarize himself or herself 
with the plants and flowers of the fields 
and woods. 


Effective Small Home, The. By Lilian 
Bayliss Green. Robert M. McBride. $1.50. 

A book for little Mrs. Home-keeper, 
who cannot afford elaborate things but 
wants her house to show evidence of good 
taste. A practical handbook, alive with 
clever and ingenious suggestions. 


New Hazell Annual and Almanack for 
1917, The. By F. A. Ingram. Henry 
Fronde, Oxford University Press. 


The thirty-second year of issue of a | 


popular handbook of reference. 


American Animal Life. By ‘Edwin 
Willard Deming and Therese O. Deming. 
F. A. Stokes Company. $2.00. 

A book that contains twenty-four 
handsome color plates depicting speci- 
mens of American animal life—the 
moose, the polar bear, the buffalo and 
others. Mr. Deming is noted as an artist 
in this field of unusual talents and at- 
tainments, and his book demonstrates 
his gift. The text matter is interesting 
and instructive. 


Are You Human? By William De | 


Witt Hyde. The Macmillan Company. 
50 cents. 
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Kenny: a novel 
@ How Kenny and Brian his son did 
dwell in a studio in the Holbein Club, 
surrounded by pawn-tickets and fellow 
artists and sunsets and Welsh crwths, 
which last are so-called musical instru- 
ments that give forth just the sound one 
would expect. How Kenny solved the 
problem of handleless teacups by expend- 
ing moneys in the purchase of divers 
bouillon cups, which as all the world 
knows have two handles per cup. How 
Kenny pawned Brian’s best shotgun and 
how Brian rebelled, unreasonably, and 
took to the Road and slept in Gaffer 
Moon’s Tavern of Stars. How Kenny 
followed after, and what gave him pause. 
G Andacertain damsel in gold brocade. 
q And further, how Kenny discovered 
the greatest theme in life and art. And 
how he developed the theme to the 
fullest, though the hurt of it was deep. 





Kenny 


Kenny 


Kenny 


A novel of New York 
studio life and of the 
woods and hills and 
rivers and stars, by 
Leona Dalrymple, 
who wrote the $10,- 
000 prize novel 
Diane of the Green 
Van, and The Lov- 
able Meddler. 
Ready this month. 


And how the theme was self-sacrifice. Iilus. $1.35 net. 





’ VHE EDITOR is a weekly magazine for writers. It is 
twenty-two years old. Those who conduct it like to 
think of it as a weekly visitor to ambitious writers, as 

a visitor who must not be pretentious, not dull, but friendly and 

helpful. Recognizing that writing may be an art, or a trade, or 

a profession—what the writer himself makes it—THE EDITOR 

tries to tell writers, so far as such things may be taught, how to 

write stories, articles, verses and plays, etc. One thing it does, 
in a way that never has been equalled, is to bring to the atten- 
tion of writers news of all the opportunities to sell their work. 

News of current prize competitions is a weekly feature. Editori- 

als on copyright and authors’ literary property rights are fre- 

quent. 


P. C. Macfarlane says that THE EDITOR’S leading articles, 
which usually are written by Charles Leonard Moore, are the 
best essays on writing being published today. 


THE EDITOR has a department devoted to letters in which 


successful contemporary writers tell of the genesis, development 


and writing of certain of their published stories. 


A yearly subscription (52 weekly numbers) costs $3.00. A four 
months’ trial subscription costs $1.00. Single copies are $.10 each. 


THE EDITOR 
C Box RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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Germany As She Really Is! 


By CARL W. ACKERMAN 
GERMANY, THE NEXT REPUBLIC? 


With Illustrations and Charts and Reproductions of German 
Bread Cards, etc. 12mo, Net, $1.50 


Carl W. Ackerman, accredited representative of The United Press 
in Germany for over two years prior to the breaking of diplomatic 


relations, has had exceptional facilities for knowing the real facts 
about Germany. 


This book will help you as no other book can to a full understanding 
of why autocratic Germany hates and fears democratic America and 
why we must defeat Germany. 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford 


THE GERMAN TERROR IN BELGIUM 


An Historical Record, with Maps. 12mo, Net, $1.00 


It is high time that the American people understood the real truth 
of German brutality and bestiality in Belgium. 


And it is quite possible to present the truth as it has now been co- 
ordinated from the evidence on both sides. 


Professor Toynbee, a scholar, with a scholar’s clarity and restraint, 
has drawn out of the great mass of testimony a narrative altogether 
unique in the bibliography of the war. 


This is a book for every doubting Thomas who “wants to know the 


facts.” 
By COLONEL JOHN BUCHAN 
Author of “‘Nelson’s History of the War,” “Greenmantle, etc. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


Illustrated with sixty-seven maps and photographs. 
12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.50 
When the British guns boomed out the opening of last summer’s 


great offensive on the Somme they sounded “the beginning of the 
end” for Germany. This wonderfully readable account of the cam- 


paign is of special value in its bearing on: 


The present great offensive of the Allies. Its real object. The 
gigantic preparatory moves which led up to it. The wonderful new 
“technique” of offensive developed by the British. The meaning of 
the present line. And many other problems of interest to every 
student of the War. Sixty-seven remarkable maps and photographs 
add the last touch to one of the few historical narratives which are 
actually fascinating to read. 


By D. THOMAS CURTIN 


THE LAND OF DEEPENING SHADOW 


Germany at the Third Year of War. 12mo, Net, $1.50 


“Better than any other war-time writer, Mr. Curtin has given the 
measure of the German people. His book contains an immense mass 
of first-hand information on conditions, ideas, methods and pur- 
poses in the German Government and among the German people, 
that will well repay the attention of anyone who wishes to be ade- 
quately informed as to the progress of affairs in that war-girt 
land.”—New York Times. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Written primarily for Yale Freshmen, 
this booklet is printed for “Freshmen in 
| the great university of life,” and “the di- 
| rect question brings out what boys we 


| still are, and what men we are to be- 


come.” Even to be human we are forced 
| to resist the power of the evils of stimu- 
| lants, drugs, and disease, and not be over- 
| grown babies, gratifying every new sen- 





| Answers. 
| Sally and Klemletch. $1.00. 


sation, but withstand the temptations. 
Each one is forced to decide for him- 
| self, “Are you human? or unhuman? or 
inhuman?” and the personal test is a 
most humbling task, as these searching 
questions can only be truthfully an- 
swered. 


Women Workers and Society. By 
Annie M. MacLean. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
50 cents. 

Inasmuch as the industrial workers in 
| the United States comprise eight million 
| women, it is but natural that one should 

be interested in social work among this 
| vast multitude. As this working army is 
| constantly increasing, and from the 
| young laborers of today spring the ris- 
ing generations, uplift work is most need- 
| ful. A wonderfully sane view of condi- 
tions is set forth in the numberless quo- 
tations from the census and the Govern- 
ment reports resulting from investiga- 
tions in large and small communities of 
working women. How to improve hous- 
ing and sanitary conditions, nutrition, 
and avoid the “manifold handicaps” and 
| “sinister effects due to physical and 
moral wreckage” among industrial work- 
ers are comprehensively discussed. 


Hypnotism. By Carl Seeius. The 
Page Company. $2.00. 

The fifth edition of this standard work 
on hypnotism now revised and brought 
up to date. 


Gist of Auction Bridge, 
Charles E. Coffin. 
Company. $1.00. 

A small handbook for the bridge play- 
er, sure to be welcomed by those who 


The. By 
A. C. McClurg & 


| take the game seriously and are in 
| search of a more scientific knowledge 


of the subject. 


Law and the Word, The. By T. Tro- 
ward. Robert M. McBride. $1.50. 


A study in mental science by a man 
who writes clearly and often convinc- 
ingly. Some of his themes are “Man’s 
Place in the Creative Order,” “The Law 
of Wholeness” and “Death and Immor- 


| tality.” 


One Thousand Literary Questions and 
By Mary Eleanor Kramer. 


A ready reference volume for workers 
among books. Also a book of general 


! 


ron 


Ef SE AS ES LRN I SEE Ee I 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Pablishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


information that will be of real value to 
those who wish to make their mental 
equipment more efficient. 
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England and the War. By Andre 
Chevrillen. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. $1.60. 

This has a preface by Kipling, who 
says that M. Chevrillon’s analysis of the 
national mind is nearer the root of the 
matter than anything that has yet been 
written by any Englishman. The es- 
says were first published in “Revue de 
Paris” in 1915 and 1916. They took up 
England’s awakening to the unexpected 
and tremendous reality of the War; her 
discovery of the enemy’s deadly hatred 
and purpose, the appeal to the individual 
conscience, and the development of a 
real sense of the necessity for bringing 
about a successful issue to the conflict. 


It is an illuminating book that will open | 


the eyes of many prejudiced persons. 


Simple Directions for the Waitress 
and Parlor Maid. 


Simple Directions for the Butler. 
Simple Directions for the Cook. 





Simple Directions for the Chamber- | 


maid. 


Simple Directions for the Child’s 
Nurse. 


Simple Directions for the Laundress. | 
By Caroline Reed Wadhams. Longmans, | 


Green & Company. 50 cents. 


A series of small handbooks, quite | 


new in idea and prefaced by the mis- 


tress of an establishment that gives | 


room for experiment. To many women 
these books will come as treasures, since 
they are so clear and brief in their ar- 
ticles of instructing, and yet they cover 
so much ground. 


Strawberry Growing. 


Fletcher. 


Potato, The. By Arthur W. Gilbert. 


Manual of Fruit Diseases. By Lex 
R. Hesler and Herbert Hice Whetzel. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Three volumes in the “Rural Science 
Series;” books that make exhaustive 
studies of the cultivation of potatoes, 
strawberries and other kinds of fruit. 
For the farmer, large or small, works 


By Ss. W. 


of this sort are indispensable and these | 


will be standard books in their particu- 
lar lines. 


Turf for Golf Courses. 
Y. Piper and Russell Oakley. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 

A comprehensive survey of the re- 


quirements for the making of a golf | 


course, explaining the scientific prepar- 
ations necessary to a preparation of the 
soil and a care of the individual features 
of the turf over which the course must 
run. 


Joyous Art of Gardening, The. By | 


Frances Duncan. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75. 


A book of delightful essays on gar- 


By Charles | 
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FOOD ECONOMY 


Requires a knowledge of food values, food prepa- 
ration and food conservation for the elimination 
of waste, as well as the scientific growing and 
handling of our food supply. It 


BEGINS IN THE HOME 


HERBERT C. HOOVER says: 
Eat plenty, wisely and without waste. 


The following books bear directly upon the great- 
est problem we have to face today—the feeding of 
ourselves and the world. Help by doing your part. 


FOOD PREPAREDNESS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


BY CHARLES O’BRIEN 


Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood says: Mr. O’Brien has laid down 
certain basic principles which should be heeded by our peo- 
ple. He has brought out in a clear and forceful way the 
necessity of food preparedness—a preparedness which must 
be just as complete and far-reaching as the more purely 
military forms of preparedness which are so necessary for 
the conduct of modern war. 


Ready 
60 cents net 





















Coming PRACTICAL FOOD ECONOMY 

August 11 BY ALICE GITCHELL KIRK 

$1.25 net This widely known lecturer on home economics presents 
practical truths on economy in foods, shows how to arrange 
well balanced meals and gives helpful suggestions in buying, 
preparing and cooking without waste. 

mewn CANNING, PRESERVING AND 

. t 
- JELLY MAKING 
BY JANET McKENZIE HILL 

Now, while fruit is plentiful and cheap, while the home 
garden and market are supplying an abundance of green 
stuff, is the time to prepare for the winter months. This 
book contains the very latest recipes and methods, and is 
a thoroughly practical guide. 

Ready KITCHENETTE COOKERY 

$1.00 net BY ANNA MERRITT EAST 
A thoroughly modern book for those who have to meet the 
problems of the small apartment, by the former New 
Housekeeping Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Ready COOKING FOR TWO 

$1.50 net BY JANET McKENZIE HILL 
A standard work for the small family; tested and reliable. 

At All Booksellers 
Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston 
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Books Worth Your While 


THE LOOKOUT MAN 


By B. M. BOWER 


This novel of the open places among the mountains of California is a 
tale of the Forest Reserve service. It is full of action, excitement and 








love, brimming with the charm of the great outdoors—a typical Bower 
story of wide appeal. It has never appeared serially. $1.35 net. 


AMARILLY IN LOVE 


By BELLE K. MANIATES 
Here is a further record of the joyous 


Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley 


The sweet humor and helpful cheeriness of “Amarilly of Clothes- 
Line Alley” is ever present in this new story of the Jenkins family. The 
secret of Amarilly’s charm is in the “glad-you-are-alive-feeling” she gives 
you. She will share her optimism, her joy in life, with you if you will 
but let her. $7.25 net. 


THE DEFINITE OBJECT 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The New York Tribune says:—We do not hesitate to 
say that Mr. Farnol has here produced not merely his own 
best work, but also one of the best works of fiction that any 
one has put forward this season. 


The Boston Transcript says:—Mr. Farnol’s purpose is to 
tell an entertaining story in his own familiar way, and he 
has succeeded no less than in “The Broad Highway.” 


THE DEFINI a 
OBJECT * 


by Jeffery Farnol 


The Chicago Herald says:—A vivid and _ enthralling 
romance of New York. $1.50 net. 


THE CINEMA 
MURDER 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


I'here seems to be no limits to the fertility and in- 





genuity of the Oppenheim invention in fiction. “The 
PR Cinema Murder” is quite as good a story as is likely 
~)-EPHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’) tO appear this season in the field of British fiction — 
Philadelphia North American. $1.35 net. 


At All Booksellers 











i Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. — 
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dening by a garden expert who is also a 
poet. Here we have the joy of the na- 
ture-lover, as expressed in the work of 
garden-making and expressed with a 
beauty of imagery, an exuberance of 
spirit and an exaltation that makes the 
processes of flower-growing a kind of 
fairy building instead of merely prosaic 
everyday occupations. 


Manual of Successful Storekeeping, 
The. By F. R. Hotchkiss. Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

A former manager of the Wanamaker 
Store in New York has compiled a valu- 
able volume on the whole subject of 
| buying and selling merchandise. The 
| book is rich in information and inter- 
est for the smaller retail storekeeper. 


First Commandment, The. By Wil-- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Company. 

Mr. Bryan’s clever utterances, as de- 
livered on the lecture platform, now 
gathered in a book for general reading. 


Psychology of Special Abilities and 
Disabilities, The. By Augusta F. Bron- 
ner. Little, Brown and Company. 

A special study of human activities 
along the line of mental development 
as it affects the general working of the 
body. A book for teachers and students 
of psychology, who will find it well 
worth an earnest consideration. 


The Man in Court. By Frederic De 


Witt Wells. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A very interesting and important piece 
of work in legal procedure, prepared for 
lawyers and judicial circles, but of value 
to the layman for the light it throws on 
a subject not too well known. 


Phycheanalytic Method, The. By Dr. 
Oskar Ffister (Zurich). Moffat, Yard & 
Company. $4.00. 

This is the authorized translation by 
Charles Rockwell Payne, with introduc- 
tions by G. Stanley Hall and Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud. It studies a science here- 
tofore used chiefly by doctors and now 
introduced to education. 

The author has been associated with 
the movement from the first—he is not 
a doctor and so approaches his subject 
in a way to make it of use to the lay- 
man. “Psychoanalysis” originated as a 
treatment for nervous maladies called 
functional. Psychologramly has set us 
the same therapeutic goal as the hyp- 
notic treatment, but goes deeper into the 
structure of the mental mechanism and 
seeks to obtain permanent results and 
lasting changes as its objects. 

The volume appeared in Germany in 
1913, and at once became important. Dr. 
Hull, president of Clark University, 
adopted it as a reference text for more 
advanced students. 





Education and Living. By Randolph 
Bourne. The Century Company. 

“Education and Living” is a series of 
constructive studies in which the “self- 
conscious” tendency of the modern 
schools is discussed in every phase. Mr. 


Bourne deprecates the injurious effects, 
mental and physical, upon the child, of | 
the “unconscious” education by which | 


older educators sought to force the ac- 
quisition of knowledge as discipline. He 
points out the wasted years of grammar 


school and the futility of “puzzle educa- | 
tion,” and contrasts the polite inattention | 
of high school students in a class he | 
recently visited with the eager interest | 
and joy he saw exhibited by the pupils | 


in Mr. Wirt’s successful experiments in 
the schools of Gary. 


is to provide experience and stimulate, 
guide and organize interests. He touches 
upon prevocational education, continua- 
tion schools and speaks at length of the 


work done in Gary and at Teachers’ Col- | 
lege, New York city, in the widely dis- 


cussed Flexner movement. 


Laugh and Live. 
banks. 
pany. 


The Britton Publishing Com- 


and by keeping himself fit he is able 
to do so. 
with tremendous energy of mind and 


body he has romped his way to the top | 


in one of the world’s greatest indus- 
tries. Like his plays, his book “Laugh 
and Live” is clean and bubbling over 
with good humor. His story is intimate- 
ly told and is a wonderful portrayal of 
life’s vicissitudes and the kind of pre- 
paredness necessary to meet and conquer 


them. It is just the book for boys, young | 
men starting out, and those of both | 
sexes, old or young, who have need of 


the right sort of optimism—just the 


book to put into the knapsacks of the | 


boys going to the front. He gives every- 


body something tangible to cling to, | 
something practical to go by, something | 


practical to “come back” with—and sets 
the pace himself. 
his real incentive for puting his thoughts 
into a book came from the tens of thou- 
sands of people who have written him 
for his recipe. They asked for specific 
instructions with which to become happy 
and successful, a large order indeed for 
a busy mortal to try to dictate into the 
brief space of a typewritten letter. But 


he did his best with the result that he | 
began to receive letters asking him to | 


write a book and to these appeals 
“Laugh and Live” is the answer. 
Many are the inspirational books that 


now abound written around the various | 


phases of existence, but “Laugh and 


$ 








Mr. Bourne con- | 
siders the old form of study a class-edu- | 
cation, combining uselessness and effort, | 
and states that all education can ever do | 


By Douglas Fair- | 


The thing about Douglas Fairbanks 
is that he lives the life of a happy man, | 


Well educated, well bred, and | 
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Some Scribner August Publications 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Towards the Goal—A Woman’s Letters from the Front 
With a Preface by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


This yolume is, in a sense, a sequel to “England's Effort’”—one of the most success- 
ful of all war books—published a year ago. It is, in fact, a graphic revelation of the 
verification at the front of the prophecy “England's Effort” implied—that as Eng- 
land's effort was to the utmost she would soon be striking out as hard and as skill- 
fully as any belligerent, and in the direction of certain victory. 


$1.25 net. 


By Az. C. COOLIDGE, Professor of History at Harvard University 
The Origins of the Triple Alliance 


This is a clear and lively account of the doctrines and the events which produced 
the Triple Alliance, and covers that fascinating chapter of European diplomacy in 
which Bismarck is the central figure. It is distinguished by so clear a sense of the 
interrelations—the actions and reactions—of the events and ideas of the period as 
they affected the policies of all the European nations as to give a singularly full and 
well-proportioned impression of a period which, culminating in this war, has so 
supreme a present significance. 

$1.25 net. 


By ALDEN BROOKS 
The Fighting Men 


“The Parisian,” “Odyssey of the Three Slavs,” “The Belgian,” “The Prussian,” 
“The Man from America” and “An Englishman.” 

The stories included in this volume are pure fiction, but they carry the stamp of 
veracity : the author having been war correspondent for the Times and other papers, 
and later an American ambulance driver, knows war well. The stories form a series 
of taut, graphic narratives which serve incidentally to reveal by concrete examples 
the natures of the various nationalities in this war. 


$1.35 net. 


By ANTON TCHEKOFF 
The House with the Mezzanine and Other Stories 
Translated by S. S. Koteliansky and Gilbert Cannan 


This volume contains some of the most notable stories of the famous Russian 
story-teller—the three long short stories, almost “‘novelettes’” perhaps, “My Life,” 
the story of a provincial; “The Duel,” and “The Lady with the Toy Dog”; such little 
masterpieces as “In Exile,” “Typhus,” “Goussiev”; and several exquisite stories of 
character like “The House with the Mezzanine” and “Gooseberries.” 


$1.35 net. 


Recent Fiction 


As a matter of fact | 


THE AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR 


By Lawrence Byrne 


This novel—remarkable 
not only for its intrinsic 
qualities as a story of love 
and intrigue and of Ameri- 
ean character, but as a 
timely presentation of life 
in an American embassy— 
is the work of an American 
diplomatist who for obvious 
reasons employs a nom de 
plume. 

The New York Tribune says: 
“The characters, running in a 
great gamut of variety, are as 
clear cut as diamonds and as 
lifelike as life itself. . . . It 
is a book which deserves to be- 
come a classic in its first of in- 
numerable editions.’’ 

$1.35 net. 


STRANDED IN 
ARCADY 


By Francis Lynde 


Two young people, per- 
fect strangers, one a most 
unusual man, and the other 
a particularly attractive 
girl, wake up out of a 
sound sleep and discover 
that somehow they have 
been transported to a wild 
and uninhabited but very 
beautiful spot in the 
woods. How they get 
there and what they did is 
told in this delightful story. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR E. 

BECHER. 


$1.35 net. 


PETER SANDERS, 
RETIRED 
By Gordon Hall Gerould 


Mr. Peter Sanders is a 
character new in fiction; 
as original as Raffles and 
an extremely interesting 
personality. In addition to 
being the prosperous and 
powerful conductor of a 
famous gambling-house, he 
is a scholarly gentleman 
and a book collector of im- 
peccable taste. A _ zeal- 
ous, reforming district at- 
torney forces him into new 
ways of life and there fol- 
low surprising experiences. 

$1.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Live” is a thing apart from any other. 
Perhaps it is the author’s style of writ- 
ing, sort of “hammer and tongs,” breezy, 
convincing, seeming to come out of real 
experience. But the remarkable quality 
of the book is that it fascinates the mind 
the same as a high class novel—grips 
one’s faculties from chapter to chapter. 
There is no preaching, no “Fatherliness,” 
no “Big I” and “Little You” in the text. 
It is more like the talk of a widely ex- 
perienced comrade back from a voyage. 
Asked to tell what he saw in his travels 
he proceeds to do it, modestly and well. 


Conditions of Labor in American In- 
dustries. By W. Jett Lauck and Edgar 
Sydenstricker. Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. 

This is not a book of generalities, but 
one of sound economic value, in that it 
is a deep and intensive study of the im- 
portant subject described in its title. It 
is replete with valuable discussions and 
statistical tables and information drawn 
from the most authoritative sources ob- 
tainable. It is a profound and complete 
treatise on labor in its various ramifica- 
tions: wages and earnings, loss in work- 


ing time, conditions causing irregular | 





employment, working conditions, the | 


wage-earner’s family, living conditions, 
the wage-earner’s health, the adequacy 
of wages and earnings. 


These are merely the big general di- | 


visions of the subject. Each one of these 
general headings is subdivided into many 
others, and the result is an up-to-date 
volume of immense usefulness and dis- 
tinct dependability and authority. 

No American who wishes to know the 
exact conditions of American industry, 
with regard to labor at the present crit- 
ical moment in our nation’s history, can 
neglect to read this really important 
economic work. 


Home and Its Management, The. By 
Mabel Hyde Kittredge. The Century 
Company. $1.50. 


In this the author has incorporated 
her practical experience in domestic 
economy acquired as president of the 
Association of Practical Housekeeping 
Centres in New York City. The book 
includes advice on inexpensive furnish- 
ing, on practical marketing, wise divi- 
sion of moderate incomes, and best 
methods in cooking. It includes also 300 
economical receipts. 


President Wilson has called upon every 
woman “to practice strict economy and 
thus put herself in the ranks of those 
who serve their country.” “The Home 
and Its Management” should find it: 
place in the home as a useful guide to 
the experienced home keeper and an in- 
valuable companion to the inexperienced 
housewife. 

(Continued on page 15, Adv. Section) 
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Doubleday, Page & Company 








Just Now the 
Trish Question 


is holding the center of the stage. 
pearance of lan Hay’s “The Oppressed Eng- 


The ap- 


lish” is therefore very timely. With the same 
readable, human twist that characterized “Getting Together,” Ian 
Hay now deals good-naturedly, but straight to the point, with the 


question most Americans are asking: 


settle the Irish question?” 


“Why can’t you English 


Every American will enjoy the Scots- 


man’s mirthful bit of satire on the sad plight of “that unhappy but 
not undeserving people, the English,” but most of all will appre- 
ciate his clear analysis of the problems of home rule for the Emer- 


ald Isle. 


was to live. She 


What she 
Wanted ran away from 
home, came to 


grips with life, and emerged “Mar- 
tie, the Unconquered”—the most 
interesting of Kathleen Norris’s 
heroines. We will publish the 
book August 15th. Your book- 
seller has an advance copy of this 
big novel, and will be glad to show 
it to you and take your order. 
Four-color Jacket. Illustrated. Net, $1.35 


You and the rest of 
America face 


and | 
practically the 


same problems which confronted 
the English in 1914. That is why 
you and I and the others should 
read André Chevrillon’s “England 
and the War.” 
his bearings. 


It helps one to get 
Look the book over 
at your nearest dealer’s. 


In Three ge te ] ] y ou 
Dimensions when this man 
Kipling puts 


people on paper they are there in 
three dimensions and full of ac- 
tion.” So an old Kipling lover 
writes us apropos of “A Diversity 
of Creatures,” the new volume of 
Kipling’s short stories. 
tinues : 
‘Swept and Garnished’ and the fig- 
ure of Mary Postage are fixed in 


He con- 
“The German woman in 


the reader’s mind not to be erased.” 


Net, 50 Cents 


He Couldn’t because _ he 


Go to War lacked the sight 


of one eye, but 
James J. Hill organized a company 
of cavalry, and in the years after, 
the civil war veterans always re- 
garded his as a comrade. “The 
Life of James J. Hill,” by Joseph 
Gilpin Pyle—“the greatest biogra- 
phy in a decade”—is full of human 
touches that show the man in the 
making. 
Two Volumes, Boxed. Net, $5.00 


because the 


“‘We Must 
V, afl downfall of 
anqutis G ermanism 


would mean the downfall of hu- 
manity.” So speaks a leading Ger- 
man pastor in a war sermon. This 
is but one of the jewels from Wil- 
liam Archer’s anthology of the Ger- 
man war gospels, “Gems (?) of 
German Thought.” It helps to ex- 
plain why we are fighting “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” 


‘cA Curious I heardoneman 
say to another 


*,y 99 

Title on the train. I 
found he was speaking of “The 
Shadow Line,” Conrad’s new tale 
of the sea. “Yes,” said his com- 
panion, “and a remarkable book. 
‘The Shadow Line,’ you know, is 
the boundary between youth and 
maturity, and the story tells how 
a young sea captain crossed that 
invisible barrier under heavy odds, 
and with his first command.” 


| Your bookseller will be glad to tell you more about these books 
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Fairy Tales 


HE good will be the great, 
And virtue gain the crown; 
The gold that’s won by wicked wiles 
Will surely dwindle down, 
When Fairy Tales come true— 
To make the world anew. 


The right will win its way, 

The wronged truth come to light; 
The lost ones will be found, 

The dark days will be bright, 
When Fairy Tales come true— 
To make the world anew. 


The strong will guard the weak, 
And honesty will thrive; 

While fraud will come to naught 
However it contrive, 

When Fairy Tales come true— 

To make the world anew. 


Faith will meet reward, 

And hope will reach its goal; 
Then in each other’s eyes 

We'll read each other’s soul, 
When Fairy Tales come true— 
To make the world anew. 


TUDOR JENKS. 
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Kate Langley Bosher 


An Interview With the Author of “Mary Cary’ and “ People Like That” 
By Mary Day Winn 


** w LL tell you a secret,” said Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher. 

I “I wrote ‘People Like That’ because I was determined 

to write one book, at least, that people wou!'d not say 

was ‘sweet.’ I am so tired of having that adjective applied 
to my stories.” 

Then she laughed and added, “I think I shall leave town 
before this one makes its appearance!” 

Could there have been any more curiosity-provoking ad- 
vance notice than this one by the author of “Mary Cary,” “Miss 
Gibbie Gault,” and many other books similar in spirit? I sus- 
pected, however, that her reasons for writing her latest pub- 
lication lay considerably deeper than her mere hatred of the 
term “sweet,” and such proved to be the case. With the ear- 
nestness of an evangelist Mrs. Bosher explained, a short while 
ago, her convictions with regard to the social evil, and her deep 
sense of personal responsibility, which forced her to write a 
book so different from her former stories. 

“Will the self-righteous women of the upper classes,” she 
exclaimed, “ever realize that the responsibility for this thing 
is largely theirs, because they wilfully turn a blind eye and 
a deaf ear to the troubles of those less fortunately situated 
than themselves, more exposed to temptation. I feel very 
deeply that every woman is her sister’s keeper, or should be. 
I have come in touch with so many heart-breaking tragedies 
that I felt impelled to voice my protest against the complacent 
attitude of the ‘good woman’—to tell her, over and over again 
that, as her opportunities are greater, so are her responsi- 
bilities. It is only with her help that any permanent good 
along that line can be accomplished. She must no longer 
merely draw away her skirts, but with open eyes must seek 
to know and understand. She has no guarantee that, given 
the same temptations, she would not succumb as easily. It 
is my belief that she would.” 

“How,” I suggested, “do you think she ought to go about 
reform when she does understand?” 

“That I cannot tell,’ said Mrs. Bosher. “Time alone will 
point the way. My idea was merely to wake up women to 
their responsibility. I do think, however, that the segregation 
of the feeble-minded will be a great forward step. 

“T have received a great many letters from my readers 
condemning and commending this last book. I remember that 
Dr. Lyman Abbot, in particular, wrote me a beautiful letter 
which expressed perfectly what I tried to do. ‘You have sim- 
ply stated your case,’ he wrote, ‘and left the readers to work 
out the solution for themselves.’ ” 

I might have asked her, referring to some of her earlier 
books, what town could rightly claim to be the original of 
“Yorkburg,” where the scenes of “Mary Cary” and “Miss 
Gibbie Gault” are laid, had it not been that all Richmond knew 
that “Yorkburg” is Williamsburg, the former capital of the 
Old Dominion, and the sleepiest, quaintest place imaginable 
until the ammunition makers came, a year ago, to turn it into 
the counterpart of a Western mining town. 


“A lady wrote me once,” said Mrs. Bosher, with an amused 
smile, “asking me to settle the disputed point as to whether 
the town meant was Winchester or Warrington—she knew, of 
course, that it was one or the other! I heard also that the only 
two old darky hack-drivers that Fredericksburg boasts had 
quite an altercation because each claimed to be the original 
of the hack-driver of ‘The Man in Lonely Land.’ Considering 
that I have never even been to Fredericksburg, much less had 
the pleasure of the above-mentioned gentlemen’s acquaintance, 
or even be aware of their existence, the situation was rather 
amusing.” 

I asked the innocent cause of this disturbance in Freder- 
icksburg what her next book would be about. 

“It will be about a boy,” she said, “a boy Mary Cary. I 
love boys.” 

“Surely you don’t love them through all the Seven Ages?” 
I remonstrated. “Between ten and fifteen the average boy is 
—I must be unladylike to express it—is just a devil.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Bosher laughed, “but they are such force- 
ful devils! I have always wanted a boy hero, so now I am 
giving myself one. Indeed, I am writing this next book for 
the same reason that I wrote all the others, because there is 
something in my mind that I feel, for my own relief, I must 
express. It was that way when I wrote ‘Mary Cary.’ I was, 
for the time being, Mary Cary herself, heart and soul. I had 
seen so much of the drab side of institutional life that I felt 
I must protest against it.” 

I did not have to ask Mrs. Bosher the all-popular question, 
“Do you believe in woman suffrage?” Her life has already 
answered that question too unmistakably. She was one of 
the pioneers of the movement in Virginia, as were, in fact, the 
majority of well-known Virginia novelists, such as Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, Mary Johnston, Ellen Glascow, Sallie Nel- 
son Robins, and many others. Like her reformer heroine of 
“Yorkburg,” she made a long and eloquent speech in favor of 
suffrage before the State Legislature of Virginia in 1912, when 
the amendment first came up for consideration. She has served 
with remarkable ability both as president and vice president 
of the Virginia State Suffrage League, and made a brilliant 
address this last November before the State suffrage conven- 
tion in Norfolk, Virginia. 

“IT was born a suffragist,” she told. 
natural to me as breathing. 
for existence. 

“I can remember that, even when I was a young girl, I 
could not understand why, when the men wished to discuss 
any really big questions, they all gathered together in one 
corner of the room and excluded the women, expecting them 
to foregather similarly and dutifully discuss cooking, babies 
or sewing. I was not interested in these subjects, and re- 
sented being left out by the men. When I graduated from 
Norfolk College, in Norfolk, Virginia, the subject of my grad- 


“To be one is as 
I could as soon tell you my reason 
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Kate Langley Bosher 


* Doing her bit.” She has planted a garden in front of her home on one of 


the principal streets of Richmond, Virginia 


uating essay was, ‘Is the Present Limit to Woman’s Occupa- 
tions a Just One?’ In those days there was a very decided 
limit. When to be a suffragist was considered a'most barbar- 
ous, I stood up on that college platform and, with all the 
deadly earnestness of seventeen, emitted hunks of protest. 
One of the men afterwards taunted me about it, and called me 
a ‘woman’s rights woman.’ 
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“I replied with spirit, ‘Not at all! I am a woman’s 
wrongs woman.’ ” 

In character, appearance and surroundings this “woman’s 
wrongs woman” is, to put it mildly, rather far removed from 
the traditional “anti” idea of a suffragist. Her books speak 
eloquently of her character, and her pictures «” the charm of 
her appearance and personality. 

Her surroundings form an appropriate background. In 
a locality which tradition has always pictured as the abiding 
place of handsome old mahogany, family portraits and a gen- 
eral atmosphere of aristocratic, time-mellowed luxury, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Bosher stands out conspicuous for these 
qualities. In her sun-flooded study family heirlooms vie for 
the visitor’s interest with art objects picked up in remote 
corners of the world, and intimate little pictures of present- 
day celebrities. A bust of Dante turns away, with bronze 
indifference, from a photograph of “the most beautiful man 
in the world,” Paul Swan, but gazes with considerable interest 
—or do I just imagine it?—at the beautiful picture of Helen 
Woodruff, author of “The Lady of the Lighthouse,” which 
adorns the mantel. 

Mrs. Bosher is very much interested in genealogy, espe- 
cially since her own family is one of the oldest in Virginia. 
They say in Richmond, where the authoress lives, that there 
are, strictly speaking, only twenty-one “first families” in Vir- 
ginia—the descendants of those settlers who came over with 
the first expedition. According to this reckoning, Mrs. Bosh- 
er’s family is number seven on the list, since one of her an- 
cestors, Francis Mason, came over in 1613. Her Langley an- 
cestor came over in 1625, and was a member of the House of 
Burgesses. Her intense interest in and knowledge of her own 
State is reflected in her books, the scenes of all of which are 
laid in the Old Dominion. 

Since their marriage Mrs. Bosher and her husband, 
Charles G. Bosher, have made their home in Richmond, ex- 
cept for a large part of every year spent in traveling. 

Mrs. Bosher summed up her life herself when she said: 
“T am a terribly uninteresting person to interview, because I 
have never done anything in the slightest degree startling. I 
have never committed a murder, or started a new fashion in 
dress, or been divorced. I am just that prosy and uninterest- 
ing phenomenon—a happily married woman.” 

With the last part of this statement we can agree most 
heartily, but we most emphatically deny the first. 
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which it is a pure joy to revert, and one such to me 
is the occasion of my first meeting with “Mary Cary’s 
Mother.” : 

No, of course, the now world-famous little orphan, whose 
cheerful philosophy and brave optimism won our hearts, is 
not popularly supposed to have a mother—that being a rela- 
tive of whom an orphan is commonly deprived when its status 
as such is established; but notwithstanding her evident inten- 
tion, Kate Langley Bosher, the beautiful woman who brought 
this particular orphan into being is, nevertheless, “Mary Cary’s 
Mother” to me, and to all who realize that such a book is born 
of the writer’s very self. When a book like “Mary Cary” is 
written, its author is not merely an author, but has attained to 
something deeper and greater than mere authorship and has 
become its spiritual mother in the best sense of the word. 

At the time Maria Thompson Daviess asked me to her cozy 
little apartment to meet Mrs. Bosher I had myself written 
little, and I knew almost no writers; therefore, with many 
others, my preconceived idea of what the author of a “best 
seller” must be like proved most wide of the mark! I had 
pictured Kate Langley Bosher either as the proverbial well- 
upholstered lady with a kind smile and side curls, or as a 
skinny person, Bostonesque and “literary.” Needless to say 
that the charming person I met that afternoon was neither. 
Small and dainty, with a profile like a cameo, her soft cheeks 
and luminous blue eyes full of the beauty of youth, yet crowned 
withal with a mass of prematurely gray hair that gave to her 
the air of having stepped from one of the aristocratic old por- 
traits that adorn her ancestral walls in old Virginia, it seemed 
to me that I had never met so delightful nor so truly lovable 
a person! 

I am a firm believer in the good old-fashioned friendships 
“made in heaven,” so to speak. In almost every instance when 
I have met any one who proved afterwards to mean much in 
my life, I have instantly had the feeling that a very real 
and vital kinship existed between us. There springs up the 
irresistible warmth of affection, and lo! the stranger is trans- 
formed into some one whom I feel I have known and loved 
always. And so it was in the case of Mary Cary’s Mother. 

At that time Mrs. Bosher had just given her second child, 
“Miss Gibbie Gault,” to the world, and, Minerva-like, its de- 
lightful successor, “The Man in Lonely Land,” was being born. 
It was accorded me the great pleasure of reading them both, 
and side by side with dear, charming little “Mary Cary” I 
tucked them away in the Bosher corner of my heart, there to 
keep them cheer-giving prisoners who would bring me hap- 
piness, especially on rainy days and lonely Sundays! 

And so it has been through the several years of that 
precious friendship: Mary Cary’s Mother and I can always 
“take up the golden thread where it broke off” at our last 
communion. Seated in her apartments or in my own home ir 
New York, a fire brightly burning upon the hearth, in emu- 


Tm are certain red-letter days in every one’s life to 





“Mary Carys Mother’ 


A Literary Friendship That Has Lasted 


By Helen S. Woodruff 
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lation, no doubt, of those larger ones we both knew in the 
Southland, we talk of our “brain children’—the South—then 
our “brain children” again; for, like all fond parents, they are 
the things which are nearest and dearest to our hearts, and 
it is well-nigh impossible to keep away from the subject! 

I remember particularly one winter afternoon when 
coming to me for a hurried visit before her return to Virginia, 
this delightful writer told me the plot of her new book, the 
title of which alone warms the cockles of the heart—“The 
House of Happiness.” 

Only a few days before she had acted as the godmother 
to one of my little books at its christening luncheon, and she 
told me how she wanted to help those sick and suffering souls 
in the mountains of Virginia with this happy new book from 
her pen. 

It is an exquisite story as full of the spirit of helpfulness 
as its author, and one which every one should read who hap- 
pens to think he is having an unduly hard time in the world. 

I tried to “match” her by telling her of the plots for 
books and stories that were maturing in my mind, several of 
which I have since written; and as usual time flew by and 
found us, at the end of an hour or so, still so absorbed in each 
other’s work, past, present and future, that our tea was cold, 
and the fire upon the hearth had burned out! But the fire for 
Mrs. Bosher was burning in my heart more brightly than 
ever, for among other things of which we had talked she had 
told me of her purpose to write a book to be called “People 
Like That’”—a book wherein she must needs show the selfish 
vanity and aimlessness that sum up the lives of so many, 
many women of our acquaintance—wherein she would try to 
point out to them that the field of women’s work is not en- 
tirely “in the home.” “For,” as she phrased it, “if we, who 
can, are not willing to help the other women less fortunate than 
ourselves, who will? There is little essential difference in us, 
high or low, and the obligation resting upon those of us who 
can help to know and understand our sisters who are outcast 
is one we have no right to shirk.” 

It was the typical viewpoint of a woman who has spent 
her life in the doing of good, and whose lovely face shows in 
its every expression the beautiful optimism and unselfishness 
of Mary Cary herself. 

“Mary Cary’s Mother” has since finished that book, and 
its wonderful sweetness and understanding of life and its true 
values stand a monument to an author who has done more to 
brighten drab lives, drive away dull care, and give us fresh, 
clean literature than almost any of our present-day popular 
writers. And like one’s friends, her stories never grow old! 


To read, to know Mrs. Bosher’s books means to gain hap- 
piness and a light-heartedness that few are able to inspire 
in us; but to have the privilege of knowing and loving Kate 
Langley Bosher herself is so wonderful and beautiful an 
experience that the very ame of friendship becomes more 
sacred. 
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Violet Oakley's Mural Decorations 
for the Capitol at Harrisburg 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 


HEN Abbey died, in the summer of 1911, Violet Oak- 
ley became his logical successor in completing the 


work for the Capitol at Harrisburg. At that time 
Miss Oakley’s work—the panels for the Governor’s reception 
room—had been in place five years, and in them she had dem- 
onstrated her greatness as an artist, both in the fine imagi- 
native conception of the paintings and in the keen intellectual 
interpretation of the ideals of William Penn. In short, the 
romantic clothing of her work was shot with an intellectuality 
that placed her in the foremost rank of mural decorators. 
Strangely enough, when Abbey died, he left, as far as 
could be discovered, not even a note as to the scheme he had 
in mind for this part of his work—the Senate Chamber and 
the Supreme Court Room. Thus, Miss Oakley was left free 
to work out her ideas untrammeled by another artist’s con- 
ception. Abbey, it is true, had completed one panel for the 
Senate Chamber; but because of a misunderstanding of meas- 
urements this isolated panel did not fit the space for which 
it was designed, and it was placed with the rest of Abbey’s 
work in the House of Representatives. 
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In working out her scheme Miss Oakley has embodied the 
idea, union through force, as an evolutionary stage, but lays 
emphasis on the greater ideal which all humanity may and 
should strive for, union through justice, the ideal, reaily, of 
Penn himself. In the recognition and portrayal of this ideal to 
be striven for are to be found the keynote and the greatness of 
Miss Oakley’s latest work; for the artist must be not only the 
depictor and the interpreter, but likewise the seer to be truly 
great. Union, then, through constructive rather than destruc- 
tive forces is the keynote of this new work, and in it is mark- 
edly evident the tremendous growth of the artist. (1) These 
canvases reveal a widening vision, a broader, bolder treatment 
than the earlier ones; (2) the romantic background is almost 
entirely superceded by the symbolic; (3) the pictorial, beautiful 
as it is in color and design in these paintings, is yet more fully 
subservient to the symbolic intent of the whole colossal scheme, 
the idea throughout being dominant. 

With Penn’s vision in mind—‘Government is the means 
of justice, as justice is the means of peace”—the artist has 
transfused this vision of the “Creation and Preservation of the 
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Union” with the poetic power and beauty of the mystic, with 
a force that comes home at a time when the world has been 
thrown headlong into the most terrible war of history. ‘The 
creation and preservation of the Union “that it may be the 
seed of a nation, for the nations need a precedent,’ was the 
essence of Penn’s vision. Penn likewise, writing in favor of a 
“European Dyet,” or parliament of the nations, gave birth to 
an idea that was to become the basis of the Hague Confer- 
ences of our own day. To make the divine law and the human 
law one was his ideal; for, as Isaac Sharpless, commenting on 
the result of Penn’s experiment, says, “as long as exact jus- 
tice prevailed, peace existed.” This is the central thought 
that creeps into every detail of this work for the Senate Cham- 
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Number 4 


ber, the work consisting in all of nine panels, five of which, 
the most important, are now finished and in place. 

The four panels yet to be done, and which have been 
roughly sketched out, but otherwise not touched, are as fol- 
lows: The two panels to be placed on the entrance wa!l under 
the visitor’s gallery will depict (1) “Protests of the Friends 
Against Warfare; 17th Century,” thus going back to the 
Colonial period and the famous story of the latchstring; (2) 
“Protests of Friends Against Slavery; 1778,” and will deal 
pictorially with the manumission of slaves in Pennsylvania. 
Over the doors of the Senate Chamber, on either side of the 
rostrum, the other two pane!s will be placed. No. 3, on the 
left of the rostrum, will represent the “Troops of the Revo- 
lution, 1777,” Washington marching through Philadelphia on 
the way to the Brandywine. The panel on the right, No. 5, 
“First Troops of the Civil War Leaving Camp Curtin, Harris- 


burg, 1861.” These last two are to be grouped with the five 
already in piace on the green-gold rostrum wall. 

With the two arched panels, Nos. 4 and 6, to the left and 
right of the president’s seat, the next note of the great scheme 
of symbolism is struck. No. 4 represents Washington at the 
opening of the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 
1787, and the consequent birth of the Union. Its treatment as 
an historical episode is unexcelled, and in it Miss Oakley has 
given fresh evidence of her pictorial powers. Certainly never 
has Washington been more finely betrayed, Washington, states- 
man and seer, standing with eyes alight, with arm outstretched, 
delivering those memorable words: “Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair. The event is in the 
hand of God.” Yet into this splendid pictorial presentation 
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of Washington a new note has crept, the idea more fully than 
heretofore dominating the pictorial, historical episode; and in 
it, too, one gets a strong sense of progression, the birth of the 
Union suggestive of an evolutionary upward trend. . Wash- 
ington, by his expression of a noble idea, created something 
living, an idea that, like all living things, must grow and re- 
solve itself into a vision broader and more significant. By a 
table at the foot of the speaker’s stand, with the familiar 
background of Independence Hall, sit Franklin in a gorgeous 
bronze-green coat, James Wilson in dull red, Madison in vivid 
blue; on the steps, Patterson, of New Jersey, in deep buff; 
Hamilton, nearest the President, in red, and Gouverneur and 
Robert Morris; while to the left sits Dickinson in green, and 
near him Randolph, with bowed head, the man who did not sign. 
At the feet of Franklin kneels a colored boy in servant’s livery 
of rich bloom, ostensibly offering Franklin an armful of books, 
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Diagram Showing Position of the Paintings in the Senate Chamber 


in reality the ominous note of tragedy his race would later 
bring upon the nation. 

No. 6 presents the second evolutionary step in the growth 
of the ration, the “Dedication of the Living to the Preserva- 
tion of the Union; Gettysburg, 1863.” Here again the idea 
dominates the historic and the pictorial. Lincoln is represented 
standing with folded arms looking down upon those who have 
crowded to hear him. One cannot conceive of a nobler Lin- 
coln. The artist with wonderful illumination has given us 
the epitome of his character. His greatness and nobility of 
soul shine out above the tragic sadness enveloping him. With 
the exception of Lincoln, none of the figures in the painting are 
likenesses. They are, rather, types. The sorrow reflected in 
the bowed figure of the President is accented by a widow in 
black with her two sons; while in the foreground, civilians and 
soldiers with the flag carry the eye by a spiral line into the 
far-distant, cloud-hung plain edged by the sombre clouds of 
battle, suggestive of the night that comes before the dawn. 
The color scheme of this panel, so solemn, sombre, awe-in- 
spiring, is a rich variety of deep hues, a marked contrast to the 
Washington panel, which in effect is dominated by the softer, 
sun-lit colors of dawning hope, anticipation for the future of 
the new-born nation. So, gazing upon the majestic grandeur 
of the bowed figure of Lincoln, one hears again those words, 
noble and prophetic: “It is for us the living rather to be dedi- 
cated * * * to the unfinished work,” words expressive not 
only of the work accomplished, the preservation of the Union 
through force, but embodying likewise Lincoln’s perception of 
the higher ideal voiced by Penn, the vision of an international 
peace through unity, the future preservation of the Union 
through constructive rather than destructive force. 

Turning from these to the space above, two quadrants, 
Nos. 7 and 8, flank the great central panel, which culminates 
the series, giving forth in its fulness the symbolic intent of 
the whole scheme. No. 7, on the left, is again a step further 
toward the supreme manifestation of peace through unity, and 
depicts the armies of the earth and their useless efforts to 
secure lasting peace through war. This panel is a riot of 
color. In the foreground are the soldiers of the nations press- 
ing forward with fixed bayonets, their standards borne forward 
with them, adding richness to the color scheme. These figures 


are silhouetted against the sombre majestic beauty of grim 
battleships, their military masts and the mingled smoke of 
guns and devastating flames rising into the night sky. High 
upon the broken fortification stands the leader of these armed 
hosts gazing into the dawning brightness of a new day, his 
face illumined, his sword held hilt forward in surrender to 
this new vision of unity through other means than war, though 
the supreme manifestation of enlightenment in international 
matters as conceived by Penn. Upon the canvas are illumined 
the words: “The kingdom of unity suffereth violence and the 
violent would take it by storm.” “As a dream of a night 
vision so shall the multitude of all nations be that fight 
* %* * that fight against Her and Her munition.” “They 
shall look on Me whom they have pierced.” On the right flank 
of the central panel is the other quadrant, No. 8, representing 
the slaves of the earth bearing chests and cruel burdens up 
the rocky steep, the strand below them crowded with the living 
cargoes of the slave ships riding at anchor in a bay guarded 
by distant headlands. There is a suggestion of the primitive, 
the elemental in this panel that is borne out by the simplicity 
of treatment, the dark-skinned slaves and their giant red-clad 
taskmaster with his brutal whip curving into the skyline, hint- 
ing of Babylon, its commercial wealth and luxurious ease, its 
cruel disregard of the countless slaves and toilers who labored 
that their overlords might feast. Upon this quadrant is in- 
scribed in letters of gold: “They set over them taskmasters to 
afflict them with burdens, but the more they afflicted them the 
more they multiplied and grew.” “I have surely seen the afflic- 
tion of my people and have heard their cry, and I will redeem 
them with a stretched-out arm and with great judgment.” Per- 
fectly balanced in color and in pictorial effect these two panels 
strike anew and with greater emphasis the theme of the whole, 
as they are the last fugue-like development of that theme 
before it resolves itself into the tonal fulness of the great panel 
into which is gathered the supreme manifestation of the fun- 
damental international unity of all the races and peoples of 
the earth expressed in terms of purest symbolism. 

In the great central panel are found again all the sug- 
gestive surgings of the theme so definitely struck in the Wash- 
ington panel and now re-expressed in all the beauty and splen- 
dor of full revelation, the City of Unity, the realization of 
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Penn’s dream—the unity of the Kingdom of God and the so- 
cially moral world as one idea, thus bringing peace. “As long 
as perfect justice prevailed, peace existed.” Illumined along 
the margin, and giving the keynote of this symbolic -panel, are 
the texts: “And he carried me away to a great and high 
mountain, and showed me that Great City. And he showed 
me a pure river of water of life” (Unity), “clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne; in the midst of the street, and 
on either side of the river was there the tree of life, and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations.” * * * 
“And the kings of the earth do bring their glory and their 
honor into it.” This panel is nine feet high and about forty- 
four feet long. The base of the panel is twenty-nine feet above 
the floor, the Senate Chamber being in all some forty-six feet 
high and seventy-nine feet in length. Thus one gets an idea 
of the immensity of the artist’s colossal scheme. 

The culminating point of the whole design is, of course, 
the center of the panel with the colossal figure of Unity, a 
kneeling woman with arms outstretched bending over the 
waters of life, which are flowing forth from the great white 
throne. This majestic figure is clad in a robe of deep ultra- 
marine blue, her uplifted hands reaching out toward all the 
nations, toward all the peoples of the earth grouped to the 
right and left of the throne, and who are paying homage and 
offering up their tribute. On the right, the kings in crimson 
and ermine robes are holding up their crowns, while behind 
them stands a green Dantesque figure clad also in a blue robe 
lined with red, these colors of his costume typifying life, wis- 
dom and love. This figure, representing as he does the poet- 
prophet, the man of vision, is portrayed giving to the children 
fruit from the tree of life. Beside him stands another remark- 
able figure, Wisdom, in white, holding in her hands the green- 
gold book of enlightenment. In the background the slaves, the 


lowly of the earth, with uplifted hands, find a place also in 
that motley throng of worshippers. 

The background on the extreme left of the canvas is de- 
voted to a flaring forge where the swords and weapons of 
war are being visibly beaten into pruning hooks and plough- 
shares. Next come the learned of the earth, scholars in red 
robes, scholars in the black robes of the law and the pro- 
fessions. In the foreground a surgeon and a red cross nurse 
are kneeling by the edge of the waters of life offering up their 
consecrated weapons; for the future is to be dedicated to con- 
structive work. Architectural details in the way of arches 
vaguely suggest vistas of the future and complete the sym- 
phonic oneness in color and design of this stupendous work. 

These panels, lofty in conception and brilliant in execu- 
tion, set mural decoration in America upon a new high level. 
They are distinctively American in treatment as well as in 
subject, visioning not only the ideals by which the creation 
and preservation of the Union have been accomplished, but 
also visualizing that future preservation of the Union through 
the realization of Penn’s vision, the end of carnal warfare, 
thus making for effectual national and international peace, not 
a supine peace bought by the surrendering of the right, by the 
bartering of one’s soul for a false security, but a peace that 
exists because of perfect justice, that justice which is but 
another name for righteousness. This is the note that rings 
out with crystal clarity in this great work just finished. In 
their completion Miss Oakley has finished the second part of 
her work for the Capitol. The third part will consist of the 
panels still to be done for the Supreme Court Room. It cannot 
be doubted that because of the notable work of this great 
artist the Capitol at Harrisburg will become more and more 
a place of pilgrimage. 





The Amber of the Sonnet 


By Alonzo L. Rice 


LOSE, in the clear amber of the sonnet lies 
Prisoned, creation’s most melodious sweets: 
Here chirps the cricket of the weary Keats; 
Of light denied, come Milton’s pensive sighs; 


Petrarch’s fond praises of dear Laura’s eyes; 
Harmonious, the pulse of Shakespeare beats; 
Devoted Wordsworth tells of his retreats, 

And here Rossetti sings of seas and skies. 


What message shall the present moment add 
To all these treasures of the mighty past, 
Surviving death and still defying time? 


The thought of giving makes me joyous, glad! 
Among the fadeless laurels, I shall cast 
My tribute now, a little spray of rhyme. 





A Model Mother 


By Louise Rand Bascom 


his watch for the sixth time in thirty minutes. It was 

spring. Yellow and lilac crocuses dotted the brown grass 
by the big stone step, and the scent of arbutus from the bowl 
on a tabouret at his side reached the young man’s nostrils, but 
he was thinking only of the old lady who had promised to 
arrive at two o’clock and who had not yet come. To vary the 
monotony of waiting he finally re-read the note which he had 
crumpled into his pocket. 

Dear Sir:—ran the cramped, tremulous handwriting—I 
saw your advertisement in tonight’s “Herald” for an old lady 
model. I hasten to say I shall endeavor to reach your place 
of business at two o’clock tomorrow, as you desire. I do hope 
there will be no other elderly persons before me, as the re- 
muneration you offer will mean much to me and Trixie— 
especially Trixie. 


i CRAIG stood in the studio door and looked at 


Respectfully, 
Sarah Ann Merritt. 


As Joshua intolerantly thrust the note back into his pocket 
Peter Sansky jumped from a passing car. He carried a large 
basket revealing a glimpse of pie plant and wilted onion tops; 
his broad face wore the expression of one vho has been look- 
ing upon fields and dark brooks instead of at drays and chug- 
ging motorcycles. “Lo, Joe,” he called before he reached the 
curbing. “Some time! Rotten you couldn’t go! How’s work?” 

Joshua strolled to the little latticed gate and sniffed. 

“Land o’ love, man,” cried Sansky, resting his basket on 
a mossy post and wiping his perspiring red face, “don’t tell 
me you’ve got no model yet.” 

“That’s the size of it,” admitted Joshua. “After the Sykes 
kid left yesterday morning the day was wasted. Might just 
as well gone with you and had some buttermilk and cottage 
cheese.” 

“Wouldn’t Mrs. Cantillo come?” sympathized the brother 
artist. 

“Behr’s using her,’ responded Joshua. “All the other old 
women on the model list seem to have died or gone to live 
with their daughters in foreign parts.” 

“Tough,” commented the listener. “Advertise?” 

“Yeah. Got an answer, too. Said she’d be here at two. 
It’s most four and you can see what the light’s doing.” 

“Tough,” interjected Sanksy again. ‘“What’ll you lose if 
you can’t turn out the job?” 

“It’s not this one story that gets me,” confided Joshua, 
running his slim fingers through his dark hair. ‘“What’s eat- 
ing me is that O’Malley intimated he’d give me a three-part 
story to illustrate if I could turn out these vignettes by the 
twenty-fifth.” 

“That means two hundred per installment,” ruminated 
Sanksy, “and O’Malley keeps his word. It'll mean a lot for 
you to come out in his mag.” 

“Don’t I know it?” exploded Joshua. “I’ve been living on 
one roll a day ever since I can remember and yelling for joy 
when I got invited to a tea where they had banana cake— 
nothing so filling as banana cake,” he reflected. “Now to get 
a chance to buy a dollar meal me 

“Not so bad as that, is it?” interrupted Sanksy, smilingly 
slipping the basket upon his arm. 

“It would be if it hadn’t been for those happy-home-see- 
the-baby pictures I’ve been doing for those greasy old Smith- 
son lithographers. If you look at this suit you’ll see I’m: not 
lying much. You can see through it if you stare hard enough. 
Gad! it’s the deuce to fall down on a thing after I begged and 
begged O’Malley to give me a chance.” 
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“Can't use me, I suppose?” ventured Sanksy, taking a 
step or two and pausing expectantly. 

“You’re too fat,” retorted Joshua, a gleam appearing in 
his blue eyes for the first time; “too almighty fat. Besides, you 
need a shave.” 

“Get out,” threatened Sanksy, resuming his waddle up 
the street until two wrangling English sparrows settled in 
front of him. Their quarrel halted him long enough to call 
over his shoulder: “Come up to the house and get some butter- 
milk before we drink it all. Mother said she was putting in 
an extra glass for you.” 

“Um-huh,” mumbled poor Joshua. It seemed to him that 
Sanksy had everything. A well-known weekly employed him 
by the year; he possessed a beautiful wife and a roly-poly 
son; his mother and father lived on a farm near the city. Alto- 
gether he had all one could desire—love, companionship and 
sufficient cash for his daily needs. Joshua turned and walked 
back to the door with his fine head drooped. He had been 
lonely ever since he could remember, but today Sanksy’s con- 
tentment merely emphasized his own isolation and unhappi- 
ness. He might at least have achieved success he told him- 
self bitterly, and then fell to swearing softly at the model who 
had tricked him. That was just like a model, he ruminated, 
giving no heed to one’s time. He’d wring her neck if he ever 
got hold of her; he’d fix her; he’d—just then the gate clicked. 
Joshua turned quickly to watch a queer little bent figure pant 
up the walk and falter to a standstill before him. 

“Oh—oh, I do hope I’m not so very, very late!” she cried 
through several layers of thick veils. “You see, I had to come 
such a roundabout way I lost a good deal of time. I hope no 
one’s before me. Do tell me I’m not too——” 

“Come in,” interrupted Joshua grimly; he was in no 
compassionate mood. 

The little old lady passed him all a-flutter, and when she 
had removed her wraps as requested, she stole toward where 
Joshua stood rearranging his canvas for the thirtieth time. 
He looked up as he felt her hesitate beside him, and could 
have shouted for joy. The wistful anxiety of her face was 
just what he wanted. The prim hair unadorned by present-day 
puffs and curls rested and soothed him. The simple black 
dress, with its huge amethyst brooch at the throat, sent a 
little thrill of tenderness through him, and instead of being 
gruff as he had intended, he asked her quite gently if she 
would not sit and read by the table under the diamond paned 
window. 

When Mrs. Merritt had complied her lips opened won- 
deringly. “Is this all a model has to do?” she exclaimed, with 
relief shining from her bright brown eyes. “Why, this isn’t 
so very bad, is it? I don’t see what the old ladies could object 
to in this!” 

“What old ladies?” asked Joshua, beginning to paint. 

“The old ladies at the Home,” quavered Mrs. Merritt, 
nervously clasping and unclasping her blue-veined hands. “I’m 
at the Old Ladies’ Home, you know. I’ve just come. I thought 
I never should save enough money to get in!” 

“Keep your head turned a little more to the right, please,” 
suggested Joshua, mildly. “Yes, that’s it; thank you. Do 
you have to pay to get into the Home?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” declared Mrs. Merritt, giving a straight- 
ening touch to her white and lavender cap and speaking in the 
precise English which so differentiated her from all other little 
old ladies. “Only—th—well—only a certain class of ladies go 
there, you know. There’s a long waiting list, and when a 
vacancy occurs the trustees look over the antecedents of the 
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applicants and select one with the necessary requirements. 
She deposits the money she has been saving for her keep and 
then she may stay with the twenty-nine other ladies for the 
rest of her life. I id 

“Please try to keep your head to the right,” interrupted 
Joshua again. “It makes the light wrong if you don’t.” 

“Oh, I'll try to remember,’ stammered the new sitter, 
pathetically. “I do so want to be a good model, so you’ll want 
me again. I must—oh, I must make enough money for Trixie’s 
board.” 

“Trixie?” queried the artist. 

“Trixie’s my terrier,” explained the little old lady, and 
Joshua saw her lips tremble. After a moment she added: 
“He’s not been separated from me for ten years, and we—it 
was dreadful to part with him; but they wouldn’t take him 
at the Home, and as they had a vacancy now and didn’t know 
when there’d be another, wisdom counselled coming. But you 
see, I had only enough money for the deposit—not enough for 
Trixie’s board. He’s with a friend temporarily.” 

“Hard on Trixie,” condoled the painter, kicking his mahl- 
stick from under his feet, “pretty hard. I’m glad you wanted 
some money, though,” he continued, smiling his big heart- 
warming smile, “because—because I like you a lot.” He 
watched the faint breath of color stealing into the little old 
lady’s cheeks and felt an uncomfortable enlargement in his 
throat. Apparently she was unused to compliments and by 
rights she should have them all the time. Swiftly his hand 
moved here and there while his brain idealized the picture 
before him. He was conscious that he had never before done 
such good work and his firm lips parted with excitement. 
Now he knew he could finish the vignettes according to sched- 
ule, and, better still, he was sure O’Malley, most critical of 
all art editors, would like them. Money and fame might come 
to him yet! He forgot that a real person sat before him so 
occupied was he with imaginings of red checkbooks and a 
snug home like Sanksy’s. There would be hollyhocks, for he 
was very fond of them, and pansies and morning glories. 
There would be a hammock, too. Joshua knew that he himself 
was too long for a hammock, but it was an inviting, homey 
piece of furniture, he reasoned, and he would buy one even 
if he could not lie in it. Suddenly he realized that he had 
been painting nearly an hour with no complaint from his 
sitter. 

“Tired?” he asked, solicitously. “You may rest if you 
like.” 

“Tired!” retorted Mrs. Merritt with a touch of defiance. 
“When you’ve been bending over a needle for twenty years 
trying to make your daily bread this is like—like eating straw- 
berries and cream.” 

“You’re hungry,” laughed Joshua, and put away his 
palette. 

“Oh—no, no, indeed,” reaffirmed the little old lady, much 
distressed, but Joshua unheedingly dragged out a decrepit oil 
stove and a battered tea-kettle. 

“Let’s have tea,” he said, lighting the smelly, uneven 
wick. “We’ve no cream and the bread’s dry as dust, but still 
it’ll be——” 

“Fun,” declared Mrs. Merritt, rising with a joyous light 
in her eyes. “I'll attend to it all. Please, I want to. Just 
show me where things are. Do you sleep here?” 

Joshua nodded. “The couch behind you is my bed. I 
could fix up the room at the back, I suppose, but it’s full of junk 
left by the fellow I sub-let from.” 

“It’s a dear little place,” murmured Mrs. Merritt, patter- 
ing about delightedly. “Dear!” She smelled the arbutus as 
if she had never seen any before and exclaimed over an old 
chest and some Dutch shoes with the hearty enthusiasm of a 
girl. The bare little studio with its tubes of paint and scat- 
tered memoranda pinned to the walls suddenly seemed more 
habitable under her appreciative eyes, and Joshua was sorry 
when she hurriedly set aside her cup to go. 
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“Now, please,” she begged, as she put on her many veils, 
“please don’t say anything about my coming. I sneaked here 
by back-ways and across lots. I couldn’t bear that any of my 
—my associates should know I was a model.” 

Joshua placed her cloak about her carefully. “Of course 
not, if you say so,” he agreed, “but why—just why should 
your—your associates, as you call ’em, object to your being 
my model?” 

The old lady gave him one terrified glance before she 
dropped her veils. “Oh,” she said, bravely, “it’s an unwritten 
rule at the Home that no old lady shall do anything for money, 
and a model is quite—quite taboo. Do you know ”” She 
dropped her voice to a whisper—“I had not been in the Home 
fifteen minutes before they told me about one of their number 
who had gone out as model in the artist’s colony, and they— 
ostracized her for fifteen years—fifteen long years she went 
without being able to speak to any of her companions. I 
couldn’t stand that! Oh, I couldn’t, I couldn’t! And they’re 
planning to give me a dinner party, too. They always give 
one for the newcomer’s birthday.” She held out her frail hand 
for a moment. “Good-bye,” she faltered, “I—I wish you could 
come; but you’re a man, and I’m afraid the fact that you’re an 
artist would make it worse.” 

“Don’t forget tomorrow at nine,” Joshua reminded her, 
but she scarcely seemed to hear him. After a furtive peep 
up and down the street she was gone. 

“Gad!” murmured the artist when he had watched her 
disappear beyond the gnarled locust trees along the street. 
“Gad!” He could not really believe that such a charming 
model would be reproved for posing. All that worried him 
was the fact that she herself should be conscience-stricken in 
regard to it. He attempted to dispel her anxiety on a suc- 
ceeding visit, but she merely interrupted him to say, “May I 
dust your window ledge? It needs it.” With this service as 
an opening wedge she insited upon brushing up the floor and 
washing the tea-cups. The next time she came she smuggled 
a piece of chocolate cake for the big boy who employed her. 
It seemed to make her happy to perform little services for 
Joshua, and it had been so long since any one had cared to 
do things for him that he loved it all, and found his work 
showing the effect of the human influence. The big art editor 
growled out, “You sure know how to do old ladies, Craig,” 
when he examined the artist’s offering, and Joshua carried 
home the desired three-part story with a happy heart. In an 
exalted mood he secured models for the young lovers he was 
to depict and rushed the work to a satisfactory conclusion. 
In his creative ardor Mrs. Merritt somewhat effaced herself 
from his memory. He was “arriving,” he told himself eagerly, 
as his brush caressed the canvas. He was on his feet at last; 
but when the illustrations were accepted no more work was 
offered. As is often the case with creative workers, a period 
of inaction followed. At first Joshua loafed and attended the 
movies; then ambition stirred and he executed a cover design 
on speculation, but did not sell it. A humorous drawing for 
a comic weekly had to be changed to suit an editorial whim. 
Some ideas he suggested for topic pictures failed to interest 
the editor, and Joshua fell back into the old deadening routine, 
which was worse than ever because he had tasted inspiration. 
Life seemed uneven and futile to him. His back rent had been 
paid and an account in the bank still remained, but in spite of 
this his discontent grew and grew. He tried to fire himself 
with the enthusiasm necessary to turn out something taking— 
something that would be shown in all the art stores and quoted 
as much as “September Morn,” but his efforts looked dead. It 
was no use. The divine spark seemed extinguished. 

It was then that the unexpected happened. One day as 
Joshua stood wondering whether to slip into one of the dark, 
narrow, inclined halls where daring Helen dropped from fly- 
ing locomotive to bucking broncho on a brightly lit screen or 
to stay where he was and force himself to make splotches on 
his canvas, the gray-coated postman hurled a little bundle 
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through the door. Joshua picked it up mechanically. In a 
moment more his hands were shaking. He had been given a 
serial to illustrate—a serial! Only struggling authors and 
painters who have done odd jobs here and there, and longed, 
longed for the heights can know the exultant leaps of Joshua’s 
hurrying heart. Standing almost where he had picked up his 
mail, he scanned the galley of the opening chapter. It de- 
scribed a splendid scene between a grandmother and the child 
her son had sent her to raise, and Joshua’s eyes grew even 
more bright as he read. That meant he could enjoy some 
more of the society of his charming old lady! So elated was 
he at the prospect, so filled with delight at the honor which 
had come to him that he could not stay indoors. 

Picking up his hat he strode down the street and out 
into the country. Cat-birds were singing in the thickets; a 
puffing freight train crawled through a field of green rye; some 
colts neighed to him from the shelter of a straw-stack, and 
still Joshua walked. It was only after he had gone four miles 
through the fresh, sweet air that he decided to return, and then 
he found that his elation had in no measure subsided. Worse 
than that, it had changed to flaming inspiration. He must, 
must paint the scene at once! Oh, he must! Looking 
up with a queer twitch of his excited mouth, he saw what 
seemed an answer to his mind’s question. He had reached 
the iron gate of the Old Ladies’ Home. Remembering only 
how happy his old lady would be to serve him, thinking only 
of how happy she would be at his success, he opened the gate 
and rang the bell of the straggling red brick institution. 

“I wish to see Mrs. Merritt,” he said. 

“Sorry,” replied the maid who had come to the door, “but 
the ladies has just gone to the dining-room. It’s against rules 
to disturb ’em at meals.” 

“Oh, all right, I’ll wait,’ determined Joshua, and he pushed 
into the big living-room and seated himself by one of the 
wicker book-cases that adorned the corners. 

“Just as you like,” assented the maid; “I’ll tell her when 
she’s through,” and passed out of sight into the adjoining 
room. 

Joshua had idly chosen “Pride and Prejudice” from a 
shelf at his side, but before he could turn a page his interest 
was attracted by words coming through the door left ajar by 
the maid. 

“Ah, here you are, Mrs. Burgoyne,” piped a high, shrill 
voice. “We've been awaiting your arrival to seat ourselves.” 

“TI don’t know that you’ll seat yourselves now I’ve come,” 
rang out the sharp-edged reply. 

“Not seat ourselves?” 


“Why?” 

“What’s happened?” 

“You’re always so mysterious, Henriette!” These and 
various other questions and interjections assailed Mrs. Bur- 
goyne. 


She was silent a moment and then said with cruel, theat- 
rical emphasis, “Because it has not been our custom, I be- 
lieve, to sit at the table with an artist’s model.” 

A sudden draught caught the door and swung it open, 
and Joshua’s startled eyes saw the glistening table with its 
cherried grape fruit, its almond baskets. and white carnations; 
the old ladies standing by high-backed chairs peering from 
one to another; the stout, large-nosed woman confronting 
them accusingly; and, last of all, he saw the stricken face of 
his own little old lady. The blow had fallen—fallen at the 
luncheon she had so anticipated, at the luncheon in her honor. 

A slow paralysis settled over the watching man. He 
could not have moved to save his life, and as he sat trying to 
think and to recover his breath, the fat woman directed her 
gaze at the guest of honor. 

“What have you to say for yourself, Sarah Ann Merritt?” 
she demanded. 


The poor little old lady addressed shrank back before 
those many hostile eyes. “Why, I—I——” she began, and 
halted, confused. 

“Since you will want my proofs,” continued the accuser, 
judicially, “I will say that on the bureau in Mrs. Merritt’s room 
I by chance observed the cheque of an artist whose name I have 
seen. This aroused my suspicions, and I began noting her 
stealthy comings and goings by the laundry door. Finally, I 
followed her. Last of all, I have this day seen her indis- 
putable portrait illustrating a vulgar piece. Let her deny my 
statement!” 

“I don’t—don’t deny what you say,” began Mrs. Merritt, 
pleadingly, “but suppose—suppose ” She halted for the 
second time, and with the intuition that is often part of the 
equipment of artistic creators, Joshua saw the battle in his 
little old lady’s mind. Should she descend to falsehood and 
save her position; should she tell the truth and doom herself 
to perpetual silence as long as she remained an inmate of 
that grim institution—or—what should she do? 

“Suppose ” prompted several voices. 

“Just suppose,” stammered Mrs. Merritt, whose agitated 
brain was vainly endeavoring to map out a line of reasoning, 
“just suppose—just suppose I went to see my son! That 
would be different, wouldn’t it?” 

“Your son!” echoed twenty-eight voices. “Your son!” 

A number looked somewhat relieved, as if the atmosphere 
had been too highly charged to breathe, but the fat woman in 
the fashionable heliotrope gown would brook no relaxation. 

“IT felt something like this would happen,” she snapped, 
“when I urged the trustees to accept Mrs. Preebles in the 
place vacated by Mrs. Sims. I did not think, however——” 
her lips drew together tightly—“that one of our number would 
ever stoop to spoken deceit. If Sarah Ann Merritt says Joshua 
Craig is her son, she lies, for I read in the same periodical 
only today that his parents died when he was young and he 
had his way to make alone. The editor of the largest periodi- 
cal in the country wrote that; I fancy he ought to know.” 

“But—but ” faltered Mrs. Merritt, bravely, “but some- 
times magazines and papers are wrong. Please, I didn’t say 
he was my son. I said, ‘Suppose’ he were. I wanted to know 
if that—that would seem different to you?” It was plain that 
she was beginning to outline to herself an argument of defense, 
and while her frightened sensibilities grappled with it, her 
associates murmured together. 

“A son,” they whispered. “No precedent”’—“Well, of 
course, a son”—‘Perhaps, well ” ___“No rule that could 
not be broken nd 

The woman in heliotrope felt a mellowing influence steal- 
ing through the room, and it was not according to her plans 
to suffer it. Drawing herself even more rigid than she had 
been before she put the fateful question which would send her 
victim’s soul to perdition or doom her to life-long exile within 
those cruel walls. “Sarah Ann Merritt,” she cried, “are you 
prepared to swear the man who calls himself Joshua Craig is 
your son?” 

“Oh—h,” gasped Joshua’s little old lady, and at her wail 
of agony his paralysis vanished. With sudden, blinding rage 
he strode into the dining-room and straight to Mrs. Merritt’s 
chair. “Mother,” he said, firmly, “go pack your things at 
once. I’ve come to take you and Trixie home.” 

“But—but, Joshua,” quavered the shrunken form at his 
elbow, “but—you are just beginning to make your way. I—I 
couldn’t be a drag. Oh, I couldn’t! And—what of all the 
money I paid in here?” 

Joshua put his arm about her with tender compellingness, 
and drew her toward the open door. “Hang the money!” he 
said, with a defiant glance at his startled audience, and then 
he added softly, “We’ll go make some more.” 
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Walton—Father of Angling 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


“Peace and lasting honor to him! Great thanks should we owe 
him had he never left us any other sentiment than that which he 
penned down when he heard the nightingale singing as he sat ang- 
ling: ‘Lord, what music hast Thou provided for the saints in heaven, 
when Thou affordest bad men such music on earth’ ?” 


ters, at the resting-place of the Father of Angling, 

with due reverence and remembrance for one who had 
lived a long and fruitful life and who had in that space of 
time glorified the pastime of angling by writing that immortal 
work, “The Compleat Angler,” so-called, the Bible of the line 
and fly contingent. And this is but one reference; hundreds 
of great men have paid tribute to the man and his deeds; 
hundreds have read, have been keenly delighted, and have set 
down their words of praise in black upon white. Nor these 
alone. Hundreds of thousands of people in all parts of the 
world have read the book or excerpts from the book, and have 
found much to be delighted in by it, and have taken a new and 
greater interest in fishing by investigating the fields of con- 
templation that open upon one through the medium of this old 
book’s pages. 

The name of Walton is a household word. It is doubtful 
if the fame of any one man could be greater than that ac- 
quired by this world’s exponent of the art of angling. Were 
Walton to rise today perhaps he would register endless sur- 
prise to think that his slender volume had risen to one of the 
most prominent places in the history of literature. And yet 
this happens to be the case. The Waltonian fame, instead 
of decreasing, has risen, and will continue to rise in spite of 
time and tide. Rare old volumes of Walton’s work now abide 
under guard, in glass cases, only to be looked at and not to 
be touched. It has been stated that a volume of the first edi- 
tion of “The Compleat Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation,” bearing the year stamp of London, 1653, was sold 
in April, 1915, in New York City, for the sum of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. The purchaser of this volume at 
such a price was Mr. George D. Smith. It is said that the 
highest price received for a copy of this same edition is six 
thousand dollars, purchased by Pierpont Morgan for his mar- 
velous collection of old works. Other and later editions have 
sold for prices below the figures named, and are always in 
great demand. Walton released his MS. for publication early 
in May of the year 1653, and the first copy made its appear- 
ance on the stalls by the middle of that month. It was an 
instantaneous success and sold increasingly from the very 
start. Walton lived to see the book go through five editions. 
The first edition was as he originally put it out, but the second 
edition had an additional entry, a second part, which was 
contributed by his adopted son, Charles Cotton, of Beresford 
Hall, Stafford County, the home of the venerable angler. By 
the linking of his name with that of his father, Charles Cotton 
has also gone down to fame, or else perhaps the world would 
never have known of him. From the time of Walton’s death 
to the present day innumerable editions have been placed on 
the market. No reign of book production in any one year is 
apparently complete without a new edition of this monumental 
work; some of these are examples of art at its height, both 
as to paper, binding and illustration. These superior volumes 
command prices as high as ten to fifteen dollars, and some 
very much more indeed. Cheaper copies sell for fifty and sixty 
cents. 

Some are prone to believe that the history of fish and 
fishing begins with Walton, but while we know him as the 
Father of Angling, the pastime itself is as old as the very 
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hills. Fishing is spoken of very highly in the Bible. Four 
of Christ’s disciples were fishermen—St. Andrew, St. John, 
St. James and St. Peter. That fishing was then employed for 
pleasure and for profit, both as a pastime and as a commer- 
cial enterprise, we have the proof of the Bible beside us. And, 
says Walton: “Moses, the friend of God, appointed fish to be 
the chief diet for the best commonwealth that ever yet was. 
The mightiest feasts have been of fish.” The early Greek 
poets wrote entertainingly about fishing as a pastime; and 
long before Walton’s day many books had appeared in Eng- 
land dedicated to fishing and hunting. In the year 1596 a 
certain W. G. Fawkener published his “Hunting and Fishing.” 
Ten years later there appeared (in 1606), “The Booke of Ang- 
ling and Fishing,” by the Reverend Samuel Gardner. Thomas 
Barker published his “Art of Angling” in 1651. In 1652 Ger- 
vase Markham released his book, “The Young Sportsman’s 
Delight and Instructor in Angling.” But far earlier yet in 
England there appeared a book which may be said to be the 
basis, the foundation of the literature of angling in our lan- 
guage. This was the “Booke of St. Alban’s,” a treatise of 
fishing and angling by a woman, Dame Juliana Berners, the 
exquisite prioress of the Nunnery of St. Alban’s. This ap- 
peared in 1486, and it is recorded that she put forth another 
volume in the year 1500 under the title, “Fysshe and Fyssh- 
eynge,” though there is no great certainty as to this fact. 
Charles Bradford has said of this woman: 

“Dame Juliana Berners was the first celebrated example 
of the artful and merciful woman fisher, and Cleopatra the 
first female to make notorious the coarse and ungodly method 
in fishing for pastime. Sweet Dame Berners believed in ang- 
ling—the desire of fair treatment to the quarry, correct tackle, 
a love of the pursuit superior to greed for number in the 
catch, and a heavenly admiration of the general beauties of 
Nature in the day as well as in the play; and brutal Cleopatra 
believed in mere fishing, the killing of the greatest number, 
regardless of means, mercy or method.” 

No doubt Walton found his inspiration in the various 
books on angling that had appeared, both the very old and 
those that were comparatively new in his day. The inspira- 
tion was parent to the realization of his desire, and “The 
Compleat Angler” was the result. It has been said of Wal- 
ton that he was a plagiarist; that he helped himself to parts 
from the works of other writers without due mention. But 
quotation marks were not in use in those days, and helping 
oneself was not considered an out-of-the-ordinary process at 
the time. Charles Frederick Holder upholds this by saying: 
“We are told that the inimitable Walton was a pirate; that 
he stole from others. In truth, Walton helped himself to 
everything at hand, as others had done before him, and the 
result sets a stamp upon his genius—and the fact that he 
borrowed from his predecessors has made them famous.” 

Of Walton and his life not a great deal, as regards facts, 
have come to light. The early part of his life is clouded in 
mystery, and though any number of men have sought to 
trace the events attached thereto they have not been very 
successful. Izaak Walton was born at Stratford in the parish 
of St. Mary, August 9, 1593, and died on December 15, 1683, 
as one early writer has said, “in the ninetieth year of his 
innocency.” There are but fragmentary evidences of his youth. 
What variety of an education he received or what college or 
school he derived learning in (if at all), this we know nothing 
as to. Some time in the late twenties of his life he went to 
London and there engaged in some work or another; some 
hold that he kept a store and some aver that he was a whole- 
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sale dealer or trader. How !ong he he'd to this business is 
not known, but records seem to prove that he sold finally at 
a profit. Later on he held small offices in the parish, fulfill- 
ing his work with due care and consideration. In the mean- 
time, as a side line he was busy with his pen and wrote verses 
and also the lives and doings of men dead or yet alive in his 
day. Many of these writings are, of course, lost to the world’s 
view as writings will disappear, leaving alone the clean-cut 
passages of some greater work to the hands of more lasting 
fame. Walton, in the year 1624, at the age of thirty-one, mar- 
ried a lady by the name of Rachel Floud. This proved to be 
a singularly happy union, the two living in Fleet street and 
later in Chancery lane. This first wife died in 1643, and much 
overcome by the sudden loss of his constant companion, he 
left London and returned to Staffordshire, where he again took 
up residence. In turning his back upon London-town he did 
so with the avowed intention of never again returning to the 
busy mart. England was then torn by great stress and 
troubles of every ilk and hue. There were religious strife 
and political upheavals that ended usually in nothing short 
of murder and beheadings; there were grim court ordeals 
and whatnot—such a mixture of affairs in truth as one would 
gladly turn from, seeking the holy solitude of the woods and 
the “silent silver streams.” Had Walton stayed in London 
perhaps we never may have had the pleasure of reading a 
work such as his, and he may have faded utterly into oblivion. 
But apparently so great was his relief at finding solace in natu- 
ral scenes and environments that he thus gave wholesouled 
expression to his thoughts. Some time after his return to 
rural Staffordshire he married a woman by name of Anne 
Kerr. Ten children were the result of his two marriages. Of 
these children but two lived after his death, and of these all 
trace has beer lost. 

After nine years at Staffordshire, engaged in tilling the 
soil and angling, Walton, in 1653, put forth the first edition 
of “The Compleat Angler.” There appeared an advertisement 
of this book in “The Diurnall,” beginning Monday, May 9, 1653, 
and ending Monday, May 15, 1653. We are told that: 

“‘The Compleat Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s Rec- 
reation,’ being a discourse of Fish and Fishing, not unworthy 
the perusal of most Anglers, of 18 pence price. Written by 
Iz. Wa. Also the known play of the Spanish Gipsee, never 
till now published: Both printed for Richard Marriot, to be 
sold at his shop in Saint Dunstan’s Churchyard, Fleet Street.” 

This same advertisement appeared for seven days in the 
“Mercurius Politicus” and elsewhere, proving that the spirit 
of advertising was abroad even at such an early day. “The 
Compleat Angler” was an instantaneous success, which was 
measured by the fact that the first edition was rather speedily 
purchased by the public; measured by book-selling in these 
days, Walton’s first edition would be a failure of the worst 
sort, but in those days it was presumably a ripe success. Ere 
the second edition was published Walton made many changes, 
undertook some withdrawals, and added about a third more 
to the work. At this point, too, Walton called in the help of 
his adopted son, Charles Cotton, who did up the second part 
of the work. In Walton’s first edition two persons carry on 
a running dialogue, namely: Piscator and Viator. The second 
edition eliminates Viator and places Venator there instead. 
Viator is, however, brought into being again in the second part 
by Charles Cotton. The second edition of the “Compleat Ang- 
ler” was even more successful than the first. Five editions 
appeared in Walton’s day, as follows: First, 1653; second, 
1655; third, 1661; fourth, 1664; fifth, 1668. The fifth edition 
remained a finished work, as Walton would have it remain, 
and all works in later days have been fashioned after this. 

Walton was in no sense of the word a student of fishes, 
and scientifically his accomplishments may be stated as being 
practically nil. His was no stupendous knowledge; he had 
none of the make-up of a Jordan or a Barton Warren Ever- 


mann, the world authorities on fishes of today. It is safe to 
say that he did not well know one fish from another. Walton 
lived in a day when natural history and all studies along that 
line were in their infancy, and much superstitious guesswork 
and elaborate theories were given due and generous sanction 
by even the greatest minds of the day. The “Compleat Ang- 
ler” is simplicity personified; it is Nature wrought with the 
sentimental touch, but it is not the weak sentiment—it is sen- 
timent wielded by the hand of genius. It is a fair deposit of 
kindly observation, and, as one writer has stated, it “is 
full of descriptions, quaint sayings, good humor and sweet 
patience, all thrown together with careless art, the work of 
the master that shows no artifice. It teaches the philosophy 
of him who thirsts not, and hungers not unduly, and is, more- 
over, full of that choice learning which is not science because 
it is not truth, neither is it set in order.” 

No one has accorded Walton more praise than the late 
Charles Frederick Holder, nor, at the same time has any one 
analyzed the Father of Angling so carefully. Says Holder: 

“None of the naturalist’s divine curiosity spurred Walton 
on. He cared nothing for the difference among fish, and never 
gave them an analysis. He did not know the charr (which 
he calls the umber) from the grayling, and because the gray- 
ling is scarce in Swaynham brook, if indeed it lives in any 
brook from Axe-edge to Dudley Green, he does the ‘flower of 
fishes’ scant justice. The leather lips and jaws of the tench 
and bream are simply facts of the hook to him, and give him 
no suggestion of their common origin or of the steps by which 
they became different species of fish. He is interested in 
making better fishes out of his despised dace rather than in 
finding out the secrets of their fishy lives. Even of the brooks 
he loves he tells us nothing distinctive. There is no pride in 
their names, nor joy in their geography. For aught he says 
they may as well be in Arcadia or Arden as in Staffordshire; 
we only know which they are by poring over a Stafford map, 
not from any details given us by him who made them famous. 
This again is not the method of the naturalist, who would 
have us’ see things as they really are. What concerns Wal- 
ton is their effect upon him. Again, a naturalist would have 
left the front and back door of his mind less invitingly open 
to the quaint sciences of his credulous age. He jots down in 
all seriousness the intricate theories of learned men who be- 
lieved most freely that which never was and never could be. 
Yet he touches these pundits with a hand so deft that one 
cannot tell whether he believes their words, or, with the next 
century, laughs at their pretentious nonsense.” 

Walton looked upon angling as a duty to the soul. He 
found in it an excuse for being out in the world of the out 
of doors so that he could contemplate all moving things and 
be enriched in contentment thereby. With kindly wit and 
grace he says: “We may say of angling as Dr. Boteler said 
of strawberries: ‘Doubtless God could have made a better 
berry, but doubtless God never did;’ and so, if I may judge, 
God never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation 
than angling.” His opinion of angling was the very highest. 
It was to him a truly religious devotion and an art. As he 
quaintly avers: 

“Angling is an art, and an art worth learning; the ques- 
tion is whether you be capable of learning it. For Angling is 
something like Poetry—men are to be born so. I mean with 
inclinations to it, though both may be heightened by discourse 
and practice. But he that hopes to be a good Angler must 
not only bring a large measure of hope and patience, and a 
love and propensity to the art itself, but by once having got 
and practiced it, then doubt not but Angling will prove to be 
so pleasant that it will prove to be like virtue, a reward to 
itself.” Angling was to him a “cheerer to the spirits, a 
diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator 
of passions, a procurer of contentment.” And as he sat on the 
“primrose banks” of his beloved Swaynham brook he was 
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busily listening and was sure that he heard wafts of the sing- 
ing in Heaven when the wind was in the right quarter. 

In all cases he admonishes the angler to be gentle and 
persevering; to ply the rod faithfully; to be content with the 
little and hie homeward at nights to sleep dreamlessly till the 
morning’s sun. As a rule to anglers he advised them “to be 
patient and forbear swearing lest they be heard and catch 
no fish.” Could anything be more tinted with humor than this 
delightful passage! 

Strangely enough it has never been advanced as a criticism 
of Walton and his work that his utterances have been accorded 
far greater merit than they possess; nor has it been com- 
mitted to print that such praise as has been accorded him is 
the result of exaggeration. One reading of Walton’s book 
results in another reading, and so on; its simple beauty, its 
delightful reflections, enliven the imagination; they quicken the 
spirits and add inspiration when everything seems dull and 
monotonous. The disciples of Walton are without number, 
and the gentleness that he preached lives today among “those 
who prefer and practice” angling. The fly-fishermen of to- 
day represent the very height of artfulness in the capture 
of the various trouts and charrs and other fishes; humaneness, 
gentleness, the taking of a few fish and content with that 
portion, in just this manner are we living up to the desires 
and teachings of the Father of Angling. The name of Wal- 
ton is as much a part of fishing as fishing, and the art itself. 
Walton and his “Bible of the line and fly contingent” has added 
immeasurable dignity to the pursuit. It has won the app!ause 
of all great men, and it has placed on angling the mark of 
mighty virtue; it has smoothed out the roughness, the inade- 
quacies of the sport, and has shown to man the high lights 
whereby he may fish and gain contentment. It is true that 
Walton brought no science and method to the craft. He left 
behind him no especial modes of fishing. Rather he has told 
men of the benefit to be gained by being out along the streams, 
with eye alert to running water and tree and flower and blue 
sky alike. Walton’s book is the key to a happy situation. To 
be a fisherman, Walton teaches, one does not need to be the 
garnerer of many fishes. It is not how many fishes one has 
taken, in as how much one has seen and gained joy and ad- 
miration by that finds attention at his pen. In perfect keep- 
ing with this it may be said that some of the greatest of 
anglers, including Washington and Cleveland and any num- 





ber of others, caught comparatively few fish, and yet brought 


more and greater renown to the pastime. Walton has silvered 
with romance the gentle pursuit of fishing. And we can per- 
fectly agree with James Russell Lowell, who has summed up 
on Walton by saying: “What gives him a special and native 
aroma is that above all he loved the beauty and holiness and 
the ways of taking and spending life, that make it wholesome 
for ourselves and our fellows. His view of the world is not 
of the wildest, but it is the De'ectable Mountains that bound 
the prospect. Never surely was there a more lovable man, 
nor to whom love found access by more avenues of sympathy!” 

Walton was first and last of all a philosopher, superla- 
tively content with his meditations. His was the poet’s soul, 
the poet’s deathless eye; the poet’s world embracing concep- 
tion of things. He believed that Nature was God’s greatest 
work, and that it should be admired in accordance. If he 
exalted angling he did so by first exalting Nature. In his own 
words, stating his aspirations and his goal in life, he sang: 


“I, in these flowery meads would be, 
These crystal streams should solace me; 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise 

I, with my angle, would rejoice; 

Sit here and see the turtle dove 

Court his chaste mate to acts of love. 
“Or, on that bank, feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty—please my mind; 
To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers 


And wash them off with April showers; 
Here, hear my Kenna sing a song— 


There, see a blackbird feed her young. 
“Or a laverock build her nest; 

Here, give my weary spirits rest, 

And raise my low-pitched thoughts above, 
Earth, or, what poor mortals love; 

Thus free from lawsuits and the noise 
Of prices’ courts I would rejoice. 

“Or with my Bryan and a book 

Loiter long days near Shawford brook; 


There sit by him and eat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set; 
There bid good-morning to next day; 
There meditate my time away— 

And angle on—and beg to have 

A aniet passage to a welcome grave.” 





Remorse 
By Warwick James Price 


ITTER and black the draught she holds 
Grim is the image that she moulds, 


Relentless at our trembling lips; 
From thought-out wrongs and thoughtless slips. 





With pangs unutterable we pay 

The final farthing of the cost; 
Yet must we know night yields to day,— 
No upward-reaching thought is lost. 








Writers of New Jersey 


Hamilton Wright Mabie 


By Emma V. Patterson 


among the Highlands on the east bank of the Hudson 
River, one mile above West Point, was the birthplace 
of Hamilton Wright Mabie, in 1846. 

When the first gun of the Civil War was fired at Fort 
Sumter, Dr. Mabie was a lad of fifteen, and it seems strange 
that West Point did not attract him more during those stirring 
times than Williams College, from which he graduated in 1867. 

Two years later he finished the law course at Columbia 
University, but soon discovered that he was not intended for 
an attorney. In 1879 he joined the editorial staff of “The 
Christian Union.” In his “Reminiscences,” Dr. Lyman Abbott 
says, “Mr. Mabie soon so proved his rare ability as interpre- 
tative critic that the literary department of the paper was put 
under his charge. In 1884 he was surprised one morning by 
finding that I had placed his name with mine at the head of 
the paper as associate editor.” “The Christian Union” after- 
ward became “The Outlook.” 

That “the pen is mightier than the sword’? must have been 
Dr. Mabie’s belief. It certainly would be impossible for such 
a cheery, kindly-natured man to injure any one, even with the 
help of the mightiest sword. The good work he has done with 
the pen has made American letters his debtors. By cultivat- 
ing a taste for good literature and an appreciation for all that 
stands for the best among people of all ages and classes of 
society Dr. Mabie probably accomplished more than any other 
writer of his time. His literary work was the result of care- 
ful study and long years of preparation. He was one of the 
fortunate people who early discovered his intended sphere 
and decided to do one thing and do that well. He believed in 
slow development, not in sudden forcing of the faculties of the 
mind. 

His interest in the affairs of the world exemplified his 
belief in a rounded, well-balanced life. He was an author of 
high rank, but unlike many literary men, no recluse. As 
editor of “The Outlook” he not only knew his Plato and 
Shakespeare, but was familiar with the literary and economic 
conditions of each succeeding generation. He therefore took 
a man’s part in the real issues of the day. 

Dr. Mabie’s essays, first published in “The Outlook,” as 
a rule have later appeared in book form. These essays are 
generally familiar talks wherein his literary interpretations 
reveal the beauty and clearness of his style, as well as the 
sympathetic insight so characteristic of the man. 

Dr. Mabie’s first book, “Norse Stories Retold,” was pub- 
lished in 1882, and since forms part of the library of every 
literary student. 

In the “Every Child Should Know” series, the subjects 
dealt with are Myths, Fairy Tales, Legends, Folk-Tales, etc. 
A very valuable feature of each of these volumes is the in- 
troduction written by Dr. Mabie. Aware that the different 
terms—myth, legend, folk-lore—have no definite meaning to 
the general public, Dr. Mabie has defined them in a clear, 
concise and entertaining way, which has caused gratitude and 
appreciation in the hearts of students. 

We often meet college and university graduates, with many 
degrees, who can never be one with cultured people. Jn Dr. 
Mabie’s “Books and Culture,” published in 1896, there is an 
essay on “Meditation and Imagination,” in which the differ- 
ence between a cultured and a merely educated man is clear!y 
drawn. 


‘T= small village of Cold Springs, beautifully situated 


“A pedant,” says Dr. Mabie, “is formed by his memory; 
a man of culture by the habit of meditation and by the con- 
stant use of the imagination. The first man gains informa- 
tion; the second gains culture.” : 

This is the keynote to Dr. Mabie’s literary work: “to get 
at the heart and soul of the thought and make it our own; to 
live with good books, and to know them as we cannot know 
our friends and daily associates; to train the mind so that in 
the hours of relaxation it will meditate on great themes in- 
stead of wasting the time with idle, useless thoughts.” 

The cultured person must read many books, but, first of 
all, according to Dr. Mabie, the Bible, and the works of Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe. “These are the supreme books 
of life as distinguished from the books of knowledge and skill.” 

He has written much of the backgrounds of literature: 
essays which read in connection with the works of the authors 
of which they treat give us a better understanding not only 
of his life and character, but of the times and conditions under 
which he wrote. They tell us of Walt Whitman’s passion for 
humanity, without distinction; of his love for the working 
people, men who toiled with their hands. And we learn tc 
know why Walt Whitman could write so understanding!y and 
with such keen insight of the working, rushing, busy life of 
the American people. Another background tells us of Wash- 
ington Irving and the country with which he is associated. 

The book “William Shakespeare: Poet, Author and Man.” 
is perhaps the most comprehensive of all the lives Dr. Mabie 
has written. It is considered by many scholars his best work. 
Certainly it is a wonderful story of the great dramatist. 

In the autumn of 1912, Dr. Mabie went to Japan, as ex- 
change professor, to deliver there a series of lectures on West- 
ern civilization and ideas, under the joint auspices of the 
Japanese Government and the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. This series was given in exchange for Dr. 
Nitobe’s lectures in the United States. Dr. Mabie was re- 
ceived by the Japanese with marked feelings of friendship and 
cordiality. In the large halls where his addresses were given 
space was insufficient to accommodate all those who wished to 
be present. According to the Tokyo papers “he was enthusi- 
astically applauded.” 

The series of articles written for “The Outlook” by Dr. 
Mabie, during his absence, giving his impressions of Japan 
and of its people, was not only interesting in the extreme, but 
very illuminating. The inhabitants of the United States re- 
ceived from these articles a better idea of the inner life and 
institutions of the Japanese people, as well as of their earnest 
desire to continue friendly relations with our country. While 
the addresses delivered in Japan did much to show the people 
of that country the true feeling of the American nation to- 
ward them, Dr. Mabie also did much to correct apprehensions 
caused by unscrupulous yellow journalism. 

Interesting and stimulating as Dr. Mabie’s writings are, 
he was an even greater inspiration to all who have the good 
fortune to hear him lecture. His manner of expression lent 
an added charm to his thoughts, a certain magnetism which 
written words cannot convey. He was one of the best after- 
dinner speakers of his time, and a brilliant conversationalist. 

Dr. Mabie’s personality is felt in all his writings, and a 
cultured Christian gentleman is stamped on every page. In 
“The Life of the Spirit,” he says, “To live cheerfully with our- 
selves is among the most difficult tasks which life lays upon 
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us.” There is an optimistic hopefulness, an unfaltering faith 
in the goodness and justice of God, all through the writings 
of Dr. Mabie, proving conclusively that he had “learned to live 
cheerfully with himself.” 

There was no monotony in his plan of existence. Author, 
editor, critic and lecturer, his time was filled with the joy of 
living. Every minute was utilized to its uttermost. This is 
perhaps one reason why he accomplished so much along his 
own particular lines. He developed a power of concentra- 
tion which permitted him to secure the best results in the 
shortest space of time. 

It must have been the resemblance to his early home 
among the Highlands of New York that induced Dr. Mabie to 


choose his New Jersey home, situated on the outer border of 
Summit, far above other towns among the hills that stretch 
westward from New York. 

The house is colonial in character, and surrounded by 
groves of hickory. The walls of the broad hallway are cov- 
ered with photographs of famous men, with interesting presen- 
tation autographs. To the right is the library lined with books. 

With such a charming home, an optimistic temperament 
added to the high degree of success which he attained in his 
chosen profession, it is no wonder that Dr. Mabie led a happy 
life. His death, a few months ago, leaves vacant the place 
of an author well-loved among American book-readers, both 
grown-up and young. 





A Tree 


By Ruth Plumly Thompson 


Through the curtained green 


I GLIMPSED the sky 


Of a lace-leafed tree— 


And blurred between, 

Soft webbed and white, 

Sun rimmed and bright, 

The clouds spread their nets 
To enmesh the light! 

A-tilt with quivering ecstasy— 


A-lilt with a soundless melody— 


Scattering gladness thou wert to me. 
Interpreter of Heaven—Oh, tree! 


The Poets 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


HEN I sit down among the bards of old, 
W. Pleasure within me—happiness begirth: 


Then were no day more smiling on the earth, 


All mine to fondle—richer far than gold! 


Then here my Coleridge—here my Chaucer old; 
Here Dryden’s wisdom; Burns be-gemmed with mirth— 


And sadness here:—joy knew this one at birth, 
And soaring life burst from this singer’s mold! 


O then I’ll read the whispering hours away; 


Know all a world knows, ever knew or will;— 


Or ever thought or e’er conceived to think! 


Here ’mid the spheres with Shelley, Milton, Gray; 
Pastoral Wordsworth for an evening still; 


Or here with Keats at very Heaven’s brink! 








‘Mary s Lamb» and Its Author 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


HE recent sale in New York of letters written to Mrs. 

: Sarah Josepha Hale, by nearly all the leading writers 

of her day, recalls the arduous labors of this remark- 

able woman for the advancement of American literature and 
for the elevation of her own sex. 

Although Mrs. Hale was editor of “The Ladies’ Maga- 
zine” for nine years and of the “Godey’s Lady’s Book” in 
Philadelphia for forty years, and contributed largely to news- 
papers of the day, her memory will be kept green by some 
simple little verses that she wrote when her more ambitious 
literary labors have quite passed out of mind. Men and women 
today may glance over the pages of “The Lady’s Book,” pub- 
lished as early as 1828, simply as a literary curiosity, the fore- 
runner of the scores of magazines that are displayed upon the 
news-stands; but generations of children will delight in the 
story of Mary and her Lamb because of the touch of nature 
in its lines that makes the whole world of childhood akin to 
the heroine of the poem. 

Some years since the present writer had the pleasure of 
meeting Mrs. Hale’s son, Dr. Horatio Hale, of Ontario, Canada, 
who related the charming little incident of his mother’s child- 
hood which led her to write the now world-famous “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb.” The story of how Mrs. Hale was inspired to 
write her verses for children may be of interest in view of the 
fact that I have within a few days seen the little book in which 
“Mary’s Lamb” was first published, with the author’s inscrip- 
tion; also a copy of the poem in her own handwriting. This 
is the story as told by Dr. Horatio Hale: 

“In 1827, Dr. Lowell Mason was induced to lend his mu- 
sical talents to Boston, and while there gave especial attention 
to the training of children in vocal music, this being the first 
attempt to introduce singing into the public schools. In order 
to make his singing classes attractive, Dr. Mason requested 
Mrs. Hale and other writers to furnish him with verses suited 
to the capacity of children and of a kind to interest them. 
In response to this request Mrs, Hale, ever ready to lend a 
hand in any good work, composed a series of little poems for 
children, which were set to music by Mr. Mason and sung in 
the schools of Boston, and afterwards throughout the country. 
Among these was the well-known “Mary’s Lamb.” 

A farmer’s daughter, and devotedly attached to animals, 
in the habit of making pets of birds and kittens from her 
earliest to her latest years, this busy editor and mother of 
a family turned aside from her pressing cares to write these 
verses, which, in addition to helping to carry out Mr. Mason’s 
musical plan, served to encourage a love for animals in the 
minds of young readers. The verses, thus composed, touched 
a sympathetic chord in the hearts of children all over the 
country, and simple as they are have attained a world-wide 
reputation, having been translated into many languages, even 


into that curious vernacular, known as Pennsylvania German. 
The most interesting of the various translations of Mary’s 
Lamb is the one in which it is done into French, called 
“L’Agneau de Jeanette,” the latter name being substituted for 
our plain English Mary. It is amusing to read this incident 
in the life of a New England child thus placed in a French 
school: 

“Jeanette couserve et protege 

Un jeune agneau blanc comme la neige 

Qui la suit tres fidelement, 

Un jour a lecole il se rend 


Pour la chercher; les enfants crient 
Et puis battent les mains et rient. 
Le maitre voudrait le chasser 
Mais l’agneau fuit, va se placer 


Sur sa conductrice fidele,” ete. 


As aspirants to the authorship of “Mary’s Lamb” are 
constantly cropping up, and many families have claimed the 
honor of being descended from “Mary,” it may be of interest 
to the readers of The Book News Monthly to learn that the 
little book of “Poems for Our Children,” printed by Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon, 1830, in which “Mary Had a Little Lamb” 
originally appeared, is to be seen at a leading book shop in 
Philadelphia, where it is kept under a glass case, like the 
Family Bible in the best parlor of some old-time country-house. 
In this old book, with its stiff yellow paper covers, which is 
an heirloom in Mrs. Hale’s family, we find her preface 
addressed 

“To All Good Children in the United States,” 
under the author’s signature and the date, Boston, May 1, 
1830. 

Mrs. Hale’s verses for children were written some years 
before she removed to Philadelphia. Her fame as a writer 
and editor having reached that city, Mr. Lewis A. Godey made 
the long stage-coach journey to Boston in 1837 to invite the 
New England authoress to collaborate with him in editing 
“The Lady’s Book.” In this age of many periodicals, when 
our chief difficulty is to glance over a few of the many pub- 
lished, it is not easy to realize what “The Lady’s Book” was 
to the women of eighty years ago. When, in 1837, “The Ladies’ 
Magazine,” of Boston, and “The Lady’s Book,” of Philadelphia, 
were united, with Mrs. Hale as editor, it was felt that an im- 
portant event had occurred in the literary life of the two cities. 
Mrs. Hale and Mr. Godey worked together upon “The Lady’s 
Book” until 1877, when they both retired from its manage- 
ment, Although nearly ninety years of age, at this time, Mrs. 
Hale was in full possession of her remarkable mental powers. 
The last years of her life were spent in the home of her son- 
in-law, Dr. Lewis Boudinot Hunter, of Philadelphia, on Lo- 
cust street above Broad. 
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Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. 


reading. There are seasons when it seems to some a 

difficult matter to find in the offerings of the publishers 
a bit of fiction that is really worth serious attention. The 
1917 list, however, is unusually rich in worth-while fiction. 
Two of the novels most worth while are “Pip,” by Ian Hay 
Beith (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.50), and “Pippin,” by Laura 
E. Richards (Appleton, $1.40). The heroes are as unlike a3 
the titles are similar, for Pip is the son of a London physi- 
cian, and he has the advantage of training at Oxford. Pippin 
is a nameless child of the slums, and he secures the beginning 
of his training for life in a prison. But Pip and Pippin would 
have made good companions, for both proved themselves men 
in the face of many similar experiences. 

Both learned that strength for life’s battles comes through 
resisting” severe temptation. Once the way opened to Pip to 
do an inviting thing that would have brought intense pleasure 
for the moment, though the result would have been to wreck 
his career. “No man knows what thoughts passed through 
Pip’s heart, or how great was the battle that was fought and 
won during that brief minute.” But it was won! Pippin, 
too, had more than one fight of the very same nature. Once 
he realized that there were two men struggling for the mastery 
in him. For one instant the future was in the balance. Then 
the right man triumphed. “The Lord stood by me good that 
time,” he said gratefully. Once again the same temptation 
came, though in more insidious form, for his powers of re- 
sistance were weakened by events. He did not know that some 
one saw him at the crucial moment. “His eyes, shining with 
angry light, were bent forward on something that he saw 
plain enough. “I know all you’ve got to say.- I-know 
I’ve lost ’em, Pa and Ma, and all. I know I'll never get ’em 
back. And I know I'll never get my girl; never! 
His voice broke, but next moment it rang clear again: “And 
I say to you what I said before, what I’ll say while I have a 
tongue to speak. You, Satan, beat it! You hear me!” 

This was long after Pippin’s graduation from prison. The 
first big step in his regeneration had come in the prison when 
the chaplain had left him alone with a box of money. From 
that day the prison felt strange. The chaplain did not know 
that his test had been understood until the day when, while 
the two were consulting as to the welfare of a second prisoner 
for whose reformation they had been working together for 
some time, Pippin said, “Don’t you think it’s about time to 
leave him alone with the money box?” Incidentally, the author 
makes a telling plea for a changed attitude to discharged 
prisoners who are trying to make good on the part of em- 
ployers who are tempted to say no to such applicants for work. 

A second step in Pippin’s schooling was his decision to 
make an end of pitying himself. Like Pip, who would not 
encourage his friend to condole with him when misfortune 
overtook him, he positively refused to waste time in the futile 
process of self-pity. He decided to forget the man who had 
schooled him in crime, who had threatened him, a boy of ten, 
with sudden death unless he entered a house by a window that 
he might open the door for his tormentor, and who proved 
by an act of dire cruelty that he had made no idle threat. But 
he resolved to remember all who had been good to him. “Now, 
son, you think of all the good folks you know,” he said to him- 
self. “Count ’em over. Take the other taste out of your 
mouth.” 

Another advance was made when Pippin learned from the 
chaplain that there is at least a little good in everybody, and 


CC resding. There few modern novels will bear a second 
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that he was to look for it. Sometimes he was hard put to it to 
tell what the good was, but he knew the good was there, and 
he felt it was up to him to find it and bring it out. The chap- 
lain taught him the lesson: “What you like in me is just the 
little bit of God that’s in me. The little bit that’s in you finds 
the little bit that’s in me, do you see? And likes it, because 
they belong together. And that’s not all! Go you out into 
that field yonder, and sit there for an hour, and you will find 
other little bits, see if you don’t! And see if they don’t fit 
together!” 

So Pippin went into the field. “Then, after a while, I 
found the Lord. He come all round me like the air; I couldn’t 
git away from Him. A little bird come and tilted on a bush 
by where I was settin’, and he sang, and there was a bit of the 
Lord in him, and he said so over and over, plain, and I heard 
him. And the sun shined on the buttercups, and they had a 
bit, too, and appeared like they knowed it, and kind o’ nodded, 
and was pleased; and the leaves on the trees rustled, and they 
appeared pleased, too. And like a voice said inside me, ‘It all 
belongs, and you belong, too!’ and all at once I was down on 
my knees. ‘It’s the Lord!’ I says. ‘I’ve found Him, and He’s 
the Whole Show.’”’ 

Having found the Lord, Pippin proposed to take Him with 
him everywhere he went. After leaving the prison he spent 
a season in the bakery. The baker was an earnest Christian, 
but he thought the Lord was too sacred for everyday use. “I 
was wondering whether maybe you was in the habit of making 
a mite too free with your Maker, so to speak,” he said to his 
apprentice. “For example, I was wondering whether it was 
really a good plan to bring the Almighty into the bakeshop.” 


-“But I'd hate to leave Him out of it!” was the reply of the 


surprised boy. 

When it came time for Pippin to decide what he would 
do with his life he made known his plan. He would help the 
boys who had no chance. “I want there shouldn’t be so many 
kids in cellars, nor so many boys go wrong,” he decided. At 
first he was ready to spare himself in his work. Then, when 
he felt he was doing all that could be expected of him, he 
would read the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, “Then 
I'll say to myself, ‘Have you given all your goods to feed the 
poor? Have you given your body to be burned? Well, then, 
dry up!’” He was so eager to begin his work for city boys 
or a few he had picked out that he resented the urgent advice 
of friends that he first spend three years at a farm school. 
“I was all white hot to do the Lord’s work, and they’ve took 
and threw cold water over me!” Then he thought long and 
he laughed heartily. “You lunkhead!” I says, “you lunkhead 
from way back everlasting, how do they temper metal but with 
cold water?” 

It was a blind man who taught him the possibility of life 
in spite of handicap. “The first lesson is to look upon 
your life as still a blessing and a trust, and to resolve to spend 
it well and cheerfully, in the service of your Maker and in 
the happiness of those about you.” 

Is a life like Pippin’s worth while? “A dying tramp com. 
forted, a weak boy saved from ruin; a poor old sinner made 
happy. Not much, perhaps? And yet——” 

Pippin was modest in his estimate of his own deeds. He 
did not blow his own horn. He had learned modesty from 
the chaplain who once wrote to him of a discharged prisoner 
who was going back to lobstering. “Some friends have bought 
back his boat for him,” the chaplain said. “Some friends, in- 
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deed,” Pippin thought. “Lawrence Hadley, where is that new of attraction. The mate who escaped through his act, after 
suit you were going to get without fail this summer? You  sympathizing with him for his broken bones, said, “If you 
still have on the old one, white at the seams, threadbare at the hadn’t tumbled off that bar at that precise moment I should i 





cuffs!” have been sacked.” Pip said nothing until his friend was out 
Pip, too, was just like that. Once a schoolmate was in of hearing. Then he chuckled, “That’s why I did it, my son.” 
danger of discovery in a misdemeanor that would have led to Is it worth while to do good in a corner? There are those 


his expulsion. But he was not discovered, for Pip fell from who prefer the housetop method. But does the world get more 
a trapeze just at the critical moment and became the centre out of the housetop sort or out of the corner sort? ' 





A Song at Heart 


By Charles Devine 


DREAM of the way of a lullaby 
As soft as a sigh, 
If a child had I, 
But a wandering beggar without any kin, 
Save the stars and the trees, 


4 
: 
; 
Hears no little voice, except that within, | 
And the lisping of leaves. 
Yet I dream of the way of a lullaby 


As soft as a sigh, 
If a child had I. 


Dawn 
By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


AY dawns, and slowly drift away 
The shades of night before the rising sun: 
Great, weary sentinels, their vigils done, 
Before the advancing Officer of the Day, 
Go silently to their rest, and one by one, 
We little mortals rise and kneel and pray 
To thank the God that’s kept us till the day. 
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The English Novel in the Nine- 


teenth Century 


HE year 1875 is generally taken 

| as marking the beginning of the 

down-grade of the brilliant 

epoch of the mid-Victorian novelists. 

The last quarter of the century produced 

only two, or at most three, novelists of 

the first class—George Meredith, Thomas 

Hardy, and, perhaps, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 

A common note in Meredith and 
Hardy reappears in the lesser fiction they 
so powerfully influenced, the note of a 
certain perversity, of an endeavor to be 
peculiar in thought, style, choice of sub- 
ject and treatment of it; in short in a 
general attitude of perversity which is 
the indication of a waning period. Just 
as the excessive desire to be like all the 
best models was the sign of the classical 
decadence, so the excessive desire to be 
unlike everything else was the note of 
the romantic degeneration. We shall 
meet with the proof of this as we exam- 
ine the writings of the principal novel- 
ists of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

George Meredith was born in Hamp- 
shire, in 1828, of Irish and Welsh descent. 
He was sent to school at Neuwied, in 
‘Germany, till fifteen years of age, when 
he returned to complete his education in 
England. He began to read for the law, 
but soon abandoned this for literature. 
His first work was a volume of poems, 
and with “The Shaving of Shagpat,” 
“An Arabian Entertainment.” His first 
and slightest novel was “Farina, a Leg- 


end of Cologne,” and his first genuinely 


Meredithean novel was “The Ordeal of 
Richard Feveril” (1859). His master- 
piece was “The Egoist” (1879), the most 
characteristic of all his novels, and the 
one which stands today in the front 
rank of English fiction. With Meredith 
a great change in the novel is observ- 
able, for while adopting the machinery 
of the great novelists, he drives that ma- 
chinery by a new power—he employs 
philosophy. Where they had allowed 
emotion to rule, he enthrones the intel- 
lect. Just as the moral reaction of 
Fielding was a reaction against the sen- 
timentalism of Richardson, so the philo- 
sophic comedy of Meredith is a protest 
against the emotional attitude of the 
popular novel of his time. 

Meredith is the first great novelist to 


The Close of the Century 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


be unpopular. His novels had to become 
classics before they were known to the 
general public; and the reason of this 
is that they require mental effort to be 
appreciated, and this makes greater de- 
mands than many readers are willing to 
concede. The purpose of Meredith’s 
novels is to arouse the mind and awaken 
the imagination; and few novelists have 
deviated less from their purpose in def- 
erence to popularity. 

Thomas Hardy, born in 1840, till the 
age of thirty pursued the profession of 
an architect, and when in 1870, he ex- 
changed the pencil for the pen, he car- 
ried into his new work the results of his 
architectural training. This is seen first 
in the skill with which his books are 
planned. We may note, indeed, that 
skill in constructive drawing has fre- 
quently proved of value in literature. We 
have instances of this in Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, who was a painter; in Steven- 
son, who studied engineering, and in De 
Morgan, the mathematician. But not 
only did architecture contribute largely 
to the construction, but also in the mat- 
ter of Hardy’s stories. Two architects 
appear in his first novel. In “A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” Stephen Smith is an archi- 
tect, and in restoring the old church he 
is simply repeating an experience of his 
Creator. In “The Laodicean” the hero, 
“Somerset,” is also an architect, and finds 
his wife “through his professional inter- 
est concerning the castle. In “Two in a 
Tower,” the ancient structure appears, 
again and again, in the story as natural- 
ly and incidentally, as it would to a 
pedestrian in the neighborhood; and in 
several of his books we trace the same 
influence of his old profession. 

Then again we may point out that in 
purely constructive skill Hardy sur- 
passes all his contemporaries. His 
novels, with the exception of the first 
and the last, “Desperate Remedies” and 
“Jude the Obscure,” are as complete and 
beautiful in their lines as a sculptor’s 
masterpiece. Hardy held first of all that 
a novel should be a story, and not a mere 
string of episodes, that is, it should be 
as much of a whole as a living organ- 
ism, and that all its parts—plot, dia- 
logue, characters and scenery, should be 
so fitly framed together as to give the 


impression of a complete and harmonious 
building. 

“Desperate Remedies,” his first novel, 
has strength, originality and a_ thor- 
oughly intelligent design, but it is little 
more than a crude sketch. By a strange 
coincidence, the publishers to whom it 
was offered submitted it to their profes- 
sional reader, Mr. George Meredith, and 
his correspondence with the young 
author led to the foundation of a friend- 
ship which lasted through life. Both 
Meredith and Hardy were pagans, and 
looked upon the world of men and women 
from the pagan standpoint, but with 
this difference, that Meredith was an 
optimist and Hardy a pessimist. Though 
rivals in the field of fiction their friend- 
ship was unspoiled by any petty jeal- 
ousy. Hardy was undoubtedly the great- 
er writer. Indeed, it has been well said, 
that Hardy was a great novelist, while 
Meredith was a great man who wrote 
novels. 

Hardy followed his first venture with 
three masterpieces, produced in three 
successive years (1872-74) “Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” “A Pair of Blue Eyes” 
and “Far From the Madding Crowd.” 
Four years later these were succeeded 
by what was perhaps his greatest con- 
tribution to literature, “The Return of 
the Native.” 

In 1892 he published “Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles,” and in 1897 “Jude the 
Obscure,” his last novel. This was cer- 
tainly the worst book he has ever writ- 
ten, both from the moral and artistic 
standpoint. The fault that injured 
“Tess of the d’Urbervilles” ruined “Jude 
the Obscure.” When Hardy inscribed, 
as a sub-title to “Tess, a Pure Woman 
Faithfully Presented,’ he set forth de- 
fiantly the subject of a thesis which the 
story was intended to defend, and which 
led him into the inartistic fault of hang- 
ing his heroine, in order that he might 
carry through his thesis to the bitter 
end. 

In “Jude the Obscure,” his animalism, 
which had disfigured “Tess,’’ became 
gross and revolting, and his painting of 
the relationships of married life was a 
characture rather than a picture. The 
novel was received with a storm of dis- 
approbation, and Hardy wrote no more 
novels, but with a strange perversity de- 
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voted himself to poetry, abandoning the 
art of which he was a master for that 
in which, at best, he could take only an 
inferior place. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, though scarce- 

ly ranking with Meredith and Hardy, 
was during the latter part of his life an 
immensely popular novelist. Born in 
1850, it was not till the end of the seven- 
ties that his essays in the Cornhill Mag- 
azine and stories in a periodical called 
London began to attract attention. He 
followed them up with two volumes of 
travel—“‘An Inland Voyage” (1878) and 
“Travels With a Donkey in the Ceven- 
nes” (1879). His first real hit, however, 
was “Treasure Island,” the best boy’s 
story since Marryat, and in literary ex- 
¢ellence far beyond anything Marryat 
éver wrote. His great success was “The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” (1886), a striking tale of a man 
with a double personality; that of a 
benevolent and attractive physician, Dr. 
Jekyll, and that of a most abandoned 
villain, Mr. Hyde. It was well thought 
out, and admirably written, and had an 
immense popularity, especially in its 
dramatized form. He wrote many books, 
among them “Kidnapped” (1887), “The 
Black Arrow” (1888), “The Master of 
Ballantrae” (1889), and the exquisite 
“Catriona” (1893). He died of lung 
trouble at Samoa, in 1894, where he had 
been living for some time. 
- Of late there has been a tendency to 
praise with an uncritical fervor some 
distinguished writers, and this has nat- 
urally led to their undue depreciation 
from others, added to this the charm of 
Stevenson’s personality was so great 
that it rendered it extremely difficult for 
any who knew him to hold the scales of 
criticism quite even. That he was a 
brilliant writer none will dispute. He 
accepted in full the modern doctrine of 
the all-importance of art, of manner, and 
of style in literature; and in his early 
years he made most careful studies in 
imitative composition, and gradually 
succeeded in forming a style of his own, 
though he never attained to complete 
ease in it, and there is much of manner- 
ism and marks of obvious effort. Like 
Scott, he had a distaste for finishing his 
stories, and huddled them up somewhat 
at the close; but with all his faults he 
had a combination of literary and story- 
telling charm which few have excelled. 
The fault of good story-writers, like 
Scott, Dumas and Balzac, has been some 
deficiency in style. Stevenson’s fault, 
however, was that with him style was in 
excess. 


Mrs Humphrey Ward, a_ grand- 
daughter of Thomas Arnold, head master 
of Rugby, was born in Hobart Town, 
Tasmania, in 1851. It is not easy to 
account for the extraordinary vogue 
which her books attained in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. None 
of them are bad, except Bessie Costrell, 
but compared with the three masters of 
fiction whom we have been considering, 
they fall very far short. Her most suc- 
cessful novel was “Robert Elsmere” 
(1888). Its success was largely due to 
two causes—the opportune time at which 
it was issued, when religious controversy 
was occupying the attention of the pub- 
lic, and the fact that Mr. Gladstone pub- 
lished a reply to it, and so lifted it out 
of the obscurity it deserved. Oscar 
Wilde, who was an excellent literary 
critic, described it as “literature and 
dogma” with the literature left out. Any 
theologian would have added that the 
dogma was not theology. It is the story 
of an amiable but weak young man, who, 
at the advice of an Oxford tutor of broad 
church views, and without any study of 
theology, takes holy orders, and speedily 
finds a wife and a parish. In his work 
there he exhibits great interest and some 
aptitude in improving the sanitary con- 
dition of Mile End, a hamlet in the par- 
ish. He does not, however, display the 
slightest knowledge of the needs of the 
souls committed to his care, and after a 
few conversations with a free-thinking 
squire, who has dabbled in the theology 
made in Germany, Elsmere loses his 
faith and drifts into a species of Deism. 
The book is written in the interest of the 
extreme broad-church party in the 
Church of England; the only lesson, 
however, which can be logically drawn 
from it is, that if you want a religion 
which will last, be a high churchman or 
be a low churchman, but don’t be a broad 
churchman. Catharine, Elsmere’s wife, 
though sorely tried by her husband, to 
whom she is devoted, does not lose her 
faith, and the only really successful 
work which is described is that at the 
ritualistic St. Wilfrid’s, where they have 
crowded congregations, and the clergy of 
which do not lose their faith. 

Probably Mrs. Ward’s most satisfact- 
ory novel was “David Grieve.” Its best 
feature is its perspective. It is not easy 
to follow a character from childhood up, 
as is done here, with painstaking care. 
The ending is weak, but so is the con- 
clusion of all her books. “Marcella” 
(1894) increased her reputation, but 
without sufficient reason. Like most of 
her later works, it is a mixture of poli- 





tics and realism with a didactic purpose. 
It was heralded as treating of socialism 
and the labor question; but while it con- 
tains a voluminous statement of the 
problem, there is not the slightest at- 
tempt at its solution. The book is both 
reactionary and radical, that is to say, 
there is an immense amount of radical 
talk, but the heroine’s schemes fail, the 
labor party is torn by dissension, Whea- 
ton proves to be a scoundrel, and the 
rebel, Marcella, ends by marrying a 
nobleman! 

In all her books, Mrs. Ward shows 
herself lacking in the fundamental gift 
of a great novelist—the keen sense of 
humor. The absence of this is not only 
a loss to the reader, but the writer who 
has no humor seldom gets the right point 
of view. It is not merely the absence of 
laughter, but that the humorist has the 
almost infallible guide of sympathy. He 
sees life in a tolerant kindly way. He 
knows that life is a tragic-comedy, and he 
makes the reader feel it in that fashion. 
Again, lack of humor destroys the sense 
of proportion. The humorist sees the 
salient points; the more serious writer 
gives us a mass of details. In Mrs. 
Ward’s books the principle of selection 
is conspicuously absent. There are few 
great scenes which impress themselves 
on the memory of the reader. We have 
an immense number of social functions, 
an immense amount of political gossip, 
and a long, sad level of mediocrity. Her 
books are crammed with clergymen and 
politicians, who keep the reader informed 
on modern aspects of political and relig- 
ious thought; but the difficulty is they 
substitute phrases for ideas. Mrs. Ward’s 
books are got up with a German passion 
for completeness of detail. There is no 
lack of industry in her work; what is 
wanting is the breath of life. 

We have not space in this article to 
treat of the many novelists, both men 
and women, who, without attaining to 
the first rank, provided for the public 
useful fiction, and won deserved recog- 
nition. We can only here mention the 
names of the best of these—William 
Black, R. D. Blackmore, S. Baring- 
Gould, Sir Walter Besant, Stanley Wey- 
man, J. M. Barrie, Sir H. Rider Haggard, 
W. W. Jacobs, James Payn, Isaac Zang- 
will, Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss M. E. Brad- 
don (Mrs. John Maxwell), Miss Helen 
Mathers (Mrs. Reeves), John — Oliver 
Hobbes (Mrs. Cragie), and Lucas Malet 
(Mrs. Harrison Kingsley’s youngest 
daughter). There were others who by 
their sensational works gained some no- 
toriety, but who do not deserve a place 
in the literature of fiction. 
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Frances Rumsey 
“Mr. Cushing and Mlle. du Chastel™ 


Author of 


NEW author, whose first book is 
A one of definite distinction must 

be, in the nature of things, a 
subject of interest. The author of “Mr. 
Cushing and Mlle. du Chastel,” is an 
American woman born in New York 
City. While a very young child, Mrs. 
Rumsey was sent to France, where she 
was educated. Living most of the time 
in Paris, she remained in France, with 
the exception of an annual visit to Amer- 
ica, until she was nearly eighteen. Her 
early environment brought her _ into 
proximity with the life that she has so 
well described in her work. The life 
and attitude of the “old regime” in 
France can be understood only by one 
who has, in a sense, been permitted to 
become a part of it. The gates outside 
of the palaces and the chauteaux of 
these people are wrought of strong iron, 
but in no greater degree of strength 
than their traditions and their cbserv- 


ance of them. Against the outer world 
they have built, for what they consider 
their class protection, a barrier of cus- 
tom and habit. 

The foregoing should not be under- 
stood as implying that the author is still 
a mere girl. In fact, Mrs. Rumsey has 
been married for some years and is the 
mother of two children. Since her mar- 
riage she has lived almost entirely in 
the United States. Much of her recent 
activity has been devoted to the interest 
of the French soldiers who have been 
injured in the present War. She is one 
of the few American women who have 
worked under the Croix Rouge Fran- 
caise, 

The first criticism that might be made 
of the present book is its striking re- 
semblance to the work of Henry James. 
That the author is writing under the 
influence of that great master of the 
introspective school of fiction cannot be 
doubted. It is a very simple task to 


place a new author by a reference to 
her relationship to any number cf great 
writers of our time to whom she might 
be said to bear a “family” likeness; but 
Mrs.-Rumsey can be allowed to stand 
on her own merits without making these 
comparisons. In “Mr. Cushing and Mlle. 
du Chastel,” the author assumes the 
function of a brief chronicler; not that 
the characters are merely puppets con- 
trolled by a skillful director, but rather 
that she treats them from an objective 
standpoint and not from the obviously 
emotional sentimentality. Her main mo- 
tive is not built upon the idea of moral- 
ity or physical necessity or even in- 
stinct. It is in more than one sense an 
exacting interpretation of life and man- 
ners based upon racial characteristics 
and breeding to the point of ultra-refine- 
ment. It is in this that her resemblance 
to Henry James is the closest, and also 
in her positive distaste of the obvious. 


Francis Bellamy 


EW first novelists have received 
F more serious consideration from 

both critics and a large reading 
public than Francis R. Bellamy, whose 
first novel, “The Balance,” was pub- 
lished early this year by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. It has been generally 
agreed that Mr. Bellamy, cousin of Ed- 
ward Bellamy, who wrote “Looking 
Backward,” had a very definite message 
to give in this unusual story of a mere- 
tricious success that came to a young 
playwright in New York. 

While the novel works out this mes- 
sage of anti-materialism in a most at- 
tractive fictional setting at no time is 
there any evidence of “preachiness” 
the part of the author. 

Not long ago Mr. Bellamy was asked 
to discuss those underlying purposes 
which have prompted him to write “The 
Balance.” He was inclined to obliterate 
the word “message” in his reply, but 
declared very strongly for a “point of 
view.” 


on 


Author of “ The Balance” 


“T have a point of view,” said Mr. 
Bellamy, “and in my opinion a point of 
view is infinitely more important than 
any scheme of things. ‘The Balance’ is 
written very definitely to illustrate and 
drive home, and, if possible, instil a 
point of view in other people. That 
point of view, briefly, is that of sin- 
cerity in art, not merely sales; cf fair- 
ness in politics, not blind adherence to 
names; of democracy and humanity in 
business, not purely profit, even iz profit 
is necessary; of a belief in the goodness 
at the root of most people’s characters, 
and not cynicism. The point of view, in 
short, of the idealist. 

“Materialism, to my mind, is a form 
of ignorance which, like all ignorance, 
defeats its own end. Success which is 
not built upon character and spiritual 
integrity is merely a citadel of unhap- 
piness. In this way, ‘The Balance’ is 
an inquiry into what is worth while in 
life. Mr. Schroeder, Sylvia Tremaine, 
even S. Sydney Tappan, for a brief 
space, are examples of the materialistic 


point of view—a point of view which 
modern life strengthens from childhood. 
We must succeed! Yes, but how? Why, 
make money. 

“The personal message of ‘The Bal- 
ance’ is contained in these words in the 
fifteenth chapter: 

“‘“Great music, great books, great 
deeds, great art, these are the deathless 
things of men, and their creators the 
roll of honor in a thousand creeds!’ 

“That these things survive, in spite 
of our social system which would appar- 
ently substitute for them money suc- 
cess, is the best proof to me of our pos- 
sibilities, socially, individually and poli- 
tically. 

“Let us get together and be reasonable 
in our efforts to master our fate! And 
let us remember we have but few years 
on earth, and no matter where we are 
going let us give our preference to hu- 
manity and not to dollars! And, finally, 
let the materialist sit down for one in- 
stant, so the rest of us can talk.” 
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Pelle The Conqueror 


N the publication of “The Great 
Struggle” and “Daybreak,” the four 
volumes of that remarkable book, 

“Pelle the Conqueror,” are now complete, 
and it is as notable an achievement as 
Roman Halland’s “Jean Christophe.” 
Both these books with relentless realism 
depict the awfulness of poverty, the piti- 
less struggle against want of two souls 
destined for a high calling, a struggle 
that begins at birth. Jean Christophe 
is the musician whose sensitive artist’s 
soul must pass through the fire before 
it can give forth its fullest expression. 
Yet despite his poverty he is surrounded 
by the life of culture. Pelle is hemmed 
in by the narrow sordid life first on a 
farm and then in the over-crowded pro- 
vincial town. “Pelle,” who represents 
the life history of a Danish labor leader, 
is none the less sensitive artist than Jean 
Christophe. It is his very sensitiveness 
that gives him his power of vision to 
sense situations and conditions, to create 
and bring to fruition his masterpiece, 
the betterment of the working classes, 
the alleviation of the misery and hunger, 
physical and spiritual, of the masses. To 
develop in its fullness happiness through 
the community of the family and so to 
make the world community is the first 
thought arrived at through a logical de- 
velopment, a thought that finally domi- 
nates all Pelle’s thoughts and commands 
all his energies. 

The first volume, “Boyhood,” deals 
with Pelle’s life on a farm in the island 
of Bornholm, and portrays the strength 
of that heritage of the soil, that oneness 
with nature that later was to stand him 
in such good stead. It reveals the mis- 
erable condition of serfdom under which 
the peasants lived, a life of unremitting 
toil, a life bare and unlovely, its only 
ray of light the wide spaces of the sky 
and sea, and the beauty of the soft-roll- 


* Pelle the Conqueror. By Martin An- 
derson Nex6. Henry Holt & Co. 


The book ends with Pelle 
leaving his father Lasse, the old man, 
who struggling ever “to grip a life that 
evades,” keeps himself unspotted for the 
sake of his boy. Pelle leaving the old 
order begins his journey toward the new, 
setting his face toward the town beyond 
the hill where he is to serve his appren- 
ticeship as a shoemaker. 

“Apprenticeship,” the second volume, 
deals wholly with Pelle’s youth, an early 
manhood in the provincial Danish town 
that is “not yet invaded by modern in- 
dustrialism, and is still innocent of social- 
ism.” Yet it is the beginning of a new 
order, the end of the old; for modern 
industrialism and socialism begin to 
creep in, mighty forces that inevitably 
mold Pelle’s future. During these years 
of preparation, we see Pelle awakening 
to the terrible condition of the people, to 
the gross injustices in the prevailing so- 
cial order that gives little or no chance 
for a man of genius among the people 
to rise. The book ends with Pelle’s de- 
parture for the capital, Copenhagen, 
after the introduction of machine-made 
shoes, which kills the hand-sewn shoe 
trade. 

“The Great Struggle’ is the most 
powerful and the finest of the four vol- 
umes. In it we see the steady develop- 
ment of Pelle and the commencement of 
his life as an active labor leader. First 
he is portrayed taking up his abode in 
the “Ark,” a worm-eaten tenement sym- 
bolic of the old order that must pass, 
and which is finally destroyed by fire. 
Pelle is a born leader, and recognizing 
his power over men, he uses it to make 
them organize, and so by the power of 
cohesion to win recognition and to force 
the employers to give them a living 
wage, a chance to live as human beings, 
and to command a vote as citizens, giv- 
ing them a say in the government—a 
victory ultimately won through Pelle’s 
indomitable courage and untiring efforts. 

Pelle’s marriage to Ellen, so happy 
at first, is clouded and temporarily 


ing downs. 


wrecked by his blind sacrifice of even 
his home and happiness for the cause. 
With the tragedy of leaving his home 
and of his arrest for a crime that he has 
not committed, the book ends, overshad- 
owing for the moment his great victory 
for the people. 

“Daybreak” opens with Pelle’s release 
from prison, an experience that has almost 
wrecked his reason; but out of it comes 
his full development and his power to 
reach the heights for which he was des- 
tined. His solitude has given him time 
to read and to think, and so he recog- 
nizes that in neglecting his home he has 
struck at the heart of his dream of bet- 
tering his fellows. Through his re- 
awakened love for Ellen and his efforts 
to fill his own home with happiness 
comes his idea of a co-operative system 
in business; finally the co-operative idea 
for the homes of his work people. With 
the financial help of a wealthy librarian 
bachelor, Brun by name, Pelle is en- 
abled to start his co-operative factory, 
and so to organize gradually like co- 
operative schemes among the various 
trades connected with the shoe industry. 
He moves into the country, to “Day- 
break,” and so back to the soil that aids 
him in his work, revealing the strength 
of the heritage of the soil. So he and 
Brun start their “garden city” that is 
to bring sunshine into many a heart. Our 
last glimpse of Pelle is at the height of 
his career, his face turned ever toward 
the light, a happy man rejoicing in his 
home, full of his work for the suffering 
masses, and with Morten, son of the 
Great Power, about to write a book to 
be called “Pelle the Conqueror.” 

The characters are wonderfully etched, 
each a living personality, each typifying 
a force in the evolution of the new order 
out of the old. Ellen represents ideal 
human love, a love that in its measure- 
less, selfless giving is the leaven that 
will make radiant the darkest night, the 
most squalid poverty, its misery and its 
want. Lasse, the old father, the sturdy 
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peasant of the soil, gives to his son de- 
spite his pitiful poverty the richness of 
a splendid inheritance and tradition. He 
is of the old order out of which the new 
has come. Johanna, the child of loving 
and splendid qualities, is the victim of 
social rottenness. Brun, the man of so- 
cial standing, gives his money for the 
benefit of the poor. Morten, the man of 
genius, works to immortalize them by 
his pen. This latter character in a way 
typifies the author himself; for Nexé 
writes of what he knows, having lived 
among these people in Bornholm and in 
Copenhagen that he might write author- 
itatively. 

Martin Anderson Nex6 is a great art- 
ist, who has written a masterpiece. His 
belief is that wickedness is the outcome 
of want and misery, that goodness in the 
end will triumph. Therefore he decries 
anarchy and pleads for methods evolu- 
tionary in character. In the light of the 
world Nexé’s theory of wickedness 
scarcely hold; but his belief in the ulti- 
mate triumph of good is a note struck 
by the man of vision whose face, like 
Pelle’s, is ever set toward the light. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Tales of the Revolution* 


IVE “Tales of the Revolution” (un- 
EF der that title), by Michael Artzi- 
bashef, have recently been trans- 
lated. Artzibashef is inexorable in his 
realism of treatment, unrestrained in his 
source of subject. The result, of course, 
is that he is “unpleasant”—a fact which 
will make not a particle of difference to 
the sturdy-minded among readers, but 
which will cause the announcement of a 
new work to be met with groans and lam- 
entations from the lovers of emasculated 
literature. 

“Sheviriof,” title character of the first 
of the tales, is a revolutionist, exceed- 
ingly embittered by what he conceives to 
be the essential wrongness of the whole 
human scheme. He has a number of 
discussions with Aladief, a writer who, 
like Ivan Lande in a previous story, is 
controlled by a desire to live according to 
Christian ethics. “If love,” says Shevi- 
riof, in the course of one such argument, 
“and compassion and self-sacrifice were 
really instinctive in us, like the robber 
instinct, we should by now have in place 
of Capital a Christian Republic. Those 
who were well-fed could never bear to 
see others starve and die; there would be 
no masters and no servants, for all would 
make mutual sacrifices, and all men 
would be equal. But we’ve not got that.” 
As if in proof, we are shown poor devils 
of workmen struggling against their em- 
ployers for enough te eat; we see a gentle 
girl agreeing, heart-sick and shuddering, 


By Michael 





*Tales of the Revolution. 
Artzibashef. Hebsch. $1.50. 
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to marry a big lumbering beast of a man 
because economically she is left no other 
choice; we see a teacher thrown out of 
his job and bringing starvation upon 
wife and children because, stung by the 
insults of his headmaster, his self-respect 
made him retaliate; we see Aladief im- 
plicated in a bomb plot, though entirely 
innocent; we see Sheviriof himself, after 
a mad orgy of wild shooting from the 
gallery of a theatre down into the pit, 
brought to his end. It is a very powerful 
tale. 

“The Blood Stain” deals with a man 
who in the course of a stupid, colorless 
existence is swept by “the sudden flame 
of universal indignation and_ revolt 
(which) revealed everything to him as 
by a lightning-flash that felled him to 
the earth.” He allies himself with the 
revolutionists, and is finally shot. The 
analysis of his emotions while waiting 
for death is a very fine piece of work. 

In “Morning Shadows” we have a pic- 
ture of a number of young people grop- 
ing around in search of reality, trying to 
find some solid basis upon which to build 
life. Lisa gives up her fiancé, the young 
ensign Savinof, in order to go to St. 
Petersburg and study medicine. Dora 
goes, too. We are shown the inevitable 
incompleteness of things—how no course 
of action brings the sense of fulfilment 
which it luringly promises. Dora and 
Lisa made a suicide pact. Lisa carries it 
out; Dora, who lacks the courage to do so, 
loses her life a year or so later, in the 
miscarriage of a revloutionary plot. The 
tale is an unusual study of the tragic 
and pitiful unrest which torments youth 
—not the joyous light-hearted youth of 
poetry, but the thoughtful earnest youth 
which is ever increasingly with us. 

“Pasha Tumanof” illustrates the 
pathetic inability of the human mind to 
make reactions and the situations they 
belong to commensurate with one another. 
To Pasha failure to pass examinations 
and be promoted to the Sixth Form is the 
very heart of human tragedy. The head- 
master, though a good-natured man 
enough, proves adamant in response to 
Pasha’s desperate pleadings; he is too 
accustomed to that sort of thing to have 
any quickened sense of what really is 
going on in the heart of the boy before 
him. Pasha shoots him, and then al- 
most mechanically hastens to the Police 
Inspector’s office and gives himself up. 
It is a sad little tale, unerring as usual 
in its analysis of emotions. 

“The Doctor,” title character of the 
last story, is called to the bedside of a 
Police Superintendent. This man has 
been injured in an anti-Jewish riot which 
he himself instigated, and wherein he has 
shown incredible brutality. The doctor, 
thinking over all the horror for which 
the superintendent is responsible, flies 
from the place, leaving the monster to 
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his deserts, undeterred by the pleadings 
of the sick man’s wife. 

Those who already know Artzibashef 
will get some idea of the present work 
from the above brief sketches of the tales, 
and will need no assurance concerning 
the power of the man. Those who do not 
will not be able to judge from any out- 
line the astounding power of this con- 
temporary Russian, and must be told that 
nothing but a reading could possibly give 
an idea of it. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Bracelet of Garnets* 


N THE past or the future lies the 
glory and the dream. “What a pity,” 
murmurs one, “that we cannot be 

living five hundred years from now!” 
And “the good old days!” says another. 
“The world’s a sorry place these mod- 
ern times.” 

Poor today, no matter when, never 
seems to come in for recognition. “Who 
is there who loves nowadays?” mourned 
Turgenieff, half a century ago: “who 
knows how to love?” And now Kuprin, 
one of his literary successors, and our 
own contemporary, says through a char- 
acter: “I say that in our times people 
don’t know how to love. I don’t see any 
real love.” Nowadays and in our times 
imply all sorts of things for other days 
that make today slink, drab and shame- 
faced, into hiding! 

“The Bracelet of Garnets,” title story 
of the volume by Kuprin just translated, 
and the source of the quotation from 
him given above, is the story of a woman 
unique among her kind in that she has 
actually inspired “the kind of love of 
which all women dream, and of which 
men are incapable nowadays.” For a 
number of years a man has worshiped 
her from afar, unselfishly, humbly, him- 
self unseen and unknown except for the 
occasional communications he addresses 
to her. He sends her a birthday gift of 
a bracelet of garnets, and her brother and 
husband call on him to remonstrate. He 
commits suicide. Such brief and bare out- 
line as space limitation entails cannot 
possibly do justice to a story which is a 
more exquisite gem than the rare green 
garnet in the centre of the bracelet it- 
self. 

“The Horse-Thieves,” which shows us 
one of the band ready to suffer the most 
horrible tortures, and death itself, rather 
than reveal the complicity in crime of a 
lad of twelve or fourteen, to whom he is 
a hero, is a very powerful story—an in- 
expressibly powerful story, though per- 
haps not seasoned to the palate of the 
average reader of short stories, accus- 
tomed to literary viands prepared with 
careful adaptation to his appetite. 

“The Jewess” deals with a Russian offi- 


*The Bracelet of Garnets. By Alexan- 
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cer, who stops off at an inn, and beholds 
with rapture the flawless beauty of the 
proprietor’s wife, daughter of a despised 
and downtrodden race. He goes on his 
way, conscious that “the impelling beauty 
of a strange unknown woman had shed 
its rays into his soul and warmed it. 

but this bit of his life had al- 
ready gone past; the horses ar: 
running at an even pace, and the indif- 
ferent driver—Time—dozes indifferently 
on his seat.” 

“Anathema” is a truly remarkable 
story. Archdeacon Olympy, in process of 
proclaiming Leo Tolstoi anathematized 
and excommunicated, finds all sorts of 
passages from Tolstoi running through 
his head. “‘My God! Whom am I ana- 
thematizing?’ thought the archdeacon in 
terror. ‘Him? Is it possible? Didn’t I 
weep all night in joy and rapture and 
admiration?’” Obedience to tradition 
and love for his great countryman war in 
his soul, as he goes on pronouncing the 
damning words; then suddenly tradition 
is beaten, and he invokes long life for the 
so-called heretic instead of hurling ana- 
thema against him. 

“The Laestrygonians” is a collection of 
sketches dealing with interests and inci- 
dents among the fisher-folks. This and 
half a dozen other tales and sketches com- 
plete the volume. Kuprin is one of the 
literary powers in Russia today, and the 
present work will be valued by those 
members of the English-speaking world 
who are grateful to translators for mak- 
ing it possible for them to become ac- 
quainted with an important part of the 
world’s literature. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


A Russian Gentleman" 


F THE reader, weary of his own 
moment and his own environment, 
longs to be transported for a little 

while to softly, luringly distant climes 
and times, and yet wants to hobnob 
while there, not with fairies, nor poten- 
tates, nor paragons of beauty and brav- 
ery and virtue, but with simple every- 
day folk who might be the ancestors 
of his daily associates, let him take “A 
Russian Gentleman,” by Serge Aksa- 
koff, for his “time machine,” and travel 
swiftly back a century or so. He will 
find himself in Russia, plumped uncere- 
moniously down into the intimate family 
life of one Stepan Mihailovitch Bagroff, 
of whom he has never heard before, but 
with whom he very shortly becomes re- 
markably well acquainted. He will find 
his interest rapidly absorbed by the for- 
tune of the Bagroff household. He will 
learn at the outset that Bagroff is a 
pseudonym for Aksakoff, and that Ste- 
pan Mihailovitch is none other than the 
author’s grandfather. That will end an 
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additional interest. He will be intro- 
duced to the various other members of 
the family—to Arina, the wife, a harm- 
less and well-meaning old woman, largely 
governed by her daughters; to the 
daughters themselves, with their various 
under-handed machinations against their 
sister-in-law; to the one and only son, 
a very retiring but honest and earnest 
youth; to the brilliant and capable 
sister-in-!aw, mother of the author; to 
Stepan’s well-beloved cousin, Praskovya, 
and her incredible double-dealing brute 
of a husband; to ever so many others, 
including last of all the author him- 
self, lying in his cradle a few hours 
after his advent into the world. 

There is a fulfillment of the first requi- 
site of every good narrative—that the 
characters shall be alive. Old Stepan 
is admirably drawn by a pen which ob- 
viously loved its task. Many chapters 
are devoted to the courtship of Sofya 
Nikolayevna by Stepan’s son. Here, and 
in the following chapters, wherein their 
early married life is dealt with, the 
author shows himself a true Russian, in 
the minuteness and accuracy of his 
psychological analysis. All his people 
are very real to him, and he makes 
them real to the reader. His closing 
paragraph, an apostrophe to the char- 
acters in his book, is a very delicate and 
charming bit of writing; it is a fare- 
well, an expression of regret at parting 
which one sees to be not merely formal 
but genuine. 

Aksaroff was born in 1791 and died 
in 1859; he is not so well known as Tur- 
genev, Tolstoi, Dostoevsky and others 
with whose lives his own more or less 
overlapped, but he is a considerable fig- 
ure in Russian literature nonetheless, 
and the present English version of his 
delightful book is a welcome arrival. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Summer* 
VEN to Mrs. Wharton’s most ear- 
nest admirers this book will be 
a disappointment. It has not the 
first claim to the distinction one most 
certainly looks for in a story by this 
writer. It is a story of a girl who 
proves her natural inheritance by per- 
mitting a weak, young blackguard to 
ruin her and then marries the old rep- 
robate who brought her up in order to 
escape the full consequences of her 
folly. In other words, the plot is sor- 
did as well as unnovel, and not even 
Mrs. Wharton can escape the trend to- 
ward trashiness. If this is the best 
Mrs. Wharton can offer after several 
years barren of novel-writing, it would 
seem better for her to wait for a new 
inspiration. 





*Summer. By Edith Wharton. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The Lady With the Dog* 


EADERS interested in Chekhov, 
R and acquainted with the two vol- 
umes of his stories already trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett, will be glad 
to learn that the third volume is now 
ready, adding nine more stories to those 
at their disposal—typical Chekhov stor- 
ies, with all the realism, the penetration, 
the power of simple expression, the ten- 
der sympathy, which have given Chekhov 
his enviable place in literature. 

It is interesting to note, in this volume 
as elsewhere, how unlike the average 
writers is Chekhov’s conception of the 
short story. Most stories have an intro- 
duction, a climactic middle, and an adroit 
or ingenious end. Chekhov’s, on the 
other hand, seem to be almost sections 
cut at random out of life; their endings 
seem to ‘merge back again into the gen- 
eral stream. So true is this that the stor- 
ies sometimes seem inconclusive, or per- 
haps one might better say unconcluded. 
But so is any one portion of a human 
life; and Chekhov’s calm unconcern with 
clever and well-rounded endings adds to 
his power as a realist. Ingenuity never 
lures him to unreality. 

“The Lady with the Dog,” title story 
of the book, deals with an affair between 
a man and woman, entered into by him 
in the spirit of flirtation, and develop- 
ing into a real and gripping love. Since 
both are married, there can, of course, 
be no lawful expression for their affec- 
tion. Telling us they cannot give up hope 
of a solution for their difficult situation, 
and yet can find no way out, Chekhov 
leaves them. 

“The Doctor’s Visit” tells of a physi- 
cian who is called to the bedside of a 
very wealthy girl, whose nervous upset 
is resultant upon the pointlessness and 
monotony of her existence. It is not so 
forceful as some of the other stories. 

“An Upheaval” treats of a young gov- 
erness, leaving her place in indignation 
because her room has been searched for 
a brooch the mistress of the house has 
lost. Before she goes—“I took my wife’s 
brooch,” the master tells her. “And 
it’s nothing to wonder at. It’s an every- 
day story! I need money, and she won’t 
give it to me.” Sad arraignment of the 
falsity that creeps into human relations. 

“Tonitch” is the title character of the 
next story—a doctor who visits at the 
home of the Turkins, and falls in love 
with “Kitten,” the daughter of the house. 
She will not think of marriage; she is 
an indifferent pianist, flattered by her 
narrow community into the belief that 
she is a great one, and she dreams of a 
career. She goes away to study, and in 
competition with other and really gifted 
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students, she comes to a realization of 
her own musical mediocrity. After four 
years of it, she attempts to intrigue 
Ionitch into a repetition of his matri- 
monial offer, but he no longer is attracted 
to her. She has fallen between the two 
courses which life seemed to offer her; 
neither artist nor wife she drags out a 
dull existence. A typical touch! 

“The Head of the Family,” waking 
after a drunken debauch, makes life mis- 
erable for every one about him, including 
his little son, Fedya. Next day, in high 
good humor, he commands Fedya to come 
and give him a kiss. “With a pale, grave 
face Fedya goes up to his father and 
touches his cheek with his quivering lips, 
then walks away and sits down in his 
place without a word.” So ends the 
story—a very short story, but with a 
powerful implication. One cannot play 
fast and loose with the affection and re- 
spect of others; the father who calls his 
son a rascal-snd a ruffian one day and 
kisses him the next, need not wonder at 
a growing breach between them. 

“The Black Monk” is the tale of a 
man who holds converse with a legend- 
ary monk, and derives from each inter- 
view a renewed faith in himself—who 
is moved by this mysterious communica- 
tion to that ecstacy and inspiration which 
is the root of genius. As his wife and 
his father-in-law see the situation, of 
course, he is suffering from hallucina- 
tions. They undertake and effect his 
cure. But alas! they have robbed him 
beyond forgiveness. “I went out of my 
mind; I had megalomania; but then I 
was cheerful, confident, and even happy; 
I was interesting and original. Now I 
have become more sensible and stolid; 
but I am just like every one else; I am 
—mediocrity! . . . Oh, how cruelly you 
have treated me.” This is one of the 
strongest of Chekhov’s stories. 

“Volodya,” a schoolboy, makes love to 
a married woman at her solicitation, and 
then overhears her laughing over the in- 
cident with a number of other people. 
Everything disgusts him—his excursion 
into love, his mother and her fawning 
ways and efforts to curry favor, his 
whole life. He shoots himself. The tale 
is Chekhov at his subtlest. 

“An Anonymous Story” takes up over 
a hundred pages of the volume. A 
woman who is an incorrigible idealist 
leaves her husband and comes to live 
with a man, Orlov, who has made love 
to her, and whom she endows with all 
sorts of spiritual and intellectual virtues 
that are not his. He is dismayed, but 
though he harbors her, he lies to her, 
quarrels with her, and in every way en- 
compasses her disillusion. The tale is 
told by the “butler,” a young revolu- 
tionist living there in an effort to get 
certain information. She leaves with him, 
gives birth to Orlov’s child, and dies. 
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It is a piece of work whose merit lies 
little in the “story;” it is the insight 
into each situation that arises which 
gives it its power. 

“The Husband” is miserable when he 
sees his wife happy, and content only 
when he has pricked the bubble of her 
elation. Seeing her enjoying herself 
with some officers at a ball, he insists 
upon leaving, and threatens to make a 
scene if she refuses. She follows him, 
her heart full of bitterest hate. “And 
meanwhile the band was playing and 
the darkness was full of the most rous- 
ing, intoxicating dance tunes.” 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Treloars* 


EORGE MOORE might very well 
G have had in mind “The Treloars,” 
by Mary Fisher, when he spoke of 
“that lack of matter and excess of erudi- 
tion which delight the amateur and irri- 
taste the artist.” The author has ob- 
viously read an amazing amount, and 
there is an intellectual self-consciousness 
in her book that is far from an attractive 
quality. Her characters are automatons, 
embodiments each of some definite char- 
acteristic rather than rounded human 
figures. These puppets love to talk; and 
there is a great similarity in the way 
they talk. They have an elaborateness 
of conversational method, as if they are 
always bent on making the best impres- 
sion possible. They often indulge in 
what strikes the reader as much dressed- 
up platitude, like Helen Kellar’s “one who 
tells with many words news which is no 
news.” It is the result of a curious dis- 
proportion which often makes itself felt 
throughout the volume between expres- 
sion and idea. Toward the middle of the 
book, and increasingly as he goes on to- 
ward the end, the reader finds himself 
taking alarm when he sees looming up on 
the horizon a situation that lends itself 
to discursiveness; he knows that the 
characters are going to be merciless in 
the seizing of their advantage, that they 
will indulge in talk and yet more talk. 
The author has evidently set out to 
demolish certain modern ideas in art and 
morals. One does not feel that she has 
made much of a success of it. That is 
not said out of any sympathy with or de- 
sire to define futurism, cubism, anarch- 
ism, or any other “ism,” modern or 
ancient; it is simply the conviction that 
one doesn’t really dispose of ideas by 
holding them up for ridicule, and that a 
survey of the course of history warns us 
that the artistically or morally despised 
of today is the triumphantly ascendant of 
tomorrow—that a great deal of intel- 
lectual humility, therefore, is indispens- 
able for the real seeker after truth. 


: *The Treloars. By Mary Fisher. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.35 net. 
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The Treloars are a happy family, con- 
sisting of father, son, and two daughters. 
Of the latter, one has practically sacri- 
ficed herself for the care of the rest. 
The Parkers, father and daughter, are 
their intimates. Dolly Parker loves Dick 
Treloar, who, however, marries an 
actress. This woman, who really gains 
more of our sympathy than all the other 
women put together, though the author 
doesn’t intend that she should, dies in 
childbirth, and Dick afterwards marries 
Dolly. Lets Margaret Treloar, the self- 
sacrificing sister, be left in a state of 
spinsterhood, another character, Dan Hol- 
man, is literally dragged in at the end to 
rescue her from the awful fate. He and 
his emotions are not a bit convincing. 

“The Treloars” is one of those books 
that is most distressing to reviewers. It 
is a very careful and painstaking piece of 
work, and it is therefore a source of 
genuine regret not to be able to meet it 
with enthusiasm. The author is very 
earnest. She has thought a great deal; 
she has thought very widely, though 
sometimes one is not quite sure whether 
she has also thought deeply. But her 
novel lacks power; it leaves the reader 
with the feeling that as an essayist per- 
haps she would find herself at home, but 
that in exploring the field of the novel 
she has made a rather unhappy choice. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Sport of Kings’ 


HIS is a_ typical horse-racing 
story in which the evils of 
gambling on the race-track are 
shown. Mr. Roche writes brilliantly 
when he has a tense situation to depict, 
and his love-story gives a charm that 
is irresistible. 

It is a light story—a quickly-moving 
narrative, with enough dramatic qual- 
ity to keep the reader on edge with 
expectancy. 


Bromley Neighborhoodt 


NE is disposed to recall Jane Aus- 
O ten in reading this new book by 

Miss Brown. For fineness of de- 
tail in character sketching it could 
scarcely be surpassed; as an interpre- 
tation of New England family life it is 
indisputably splendid. The stern, un- 
compromising father; the lovable, noble 
mother; the old aunt, who feared her 
brother, but wished secretly to be of 
service to her nephews; the two boys 
themselves—one with the idealism, the 
other with his impulse and weakness; 
Larry, the gentleman vagabond, and El- 


*The Sport of Kings. By Arthur 
Somers ‘Roche. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
+Bromley Neighborhood. By Alice 
Br6éwn. The Macmillan Company. 


$1.50. 
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len, the beloved of both Mary’s stalwart 
sons—all these are real people, not 
merely book people, and their affairs be- 
come vital to us. 

Miss Brown has the gift of creating 
atmosphere as well as of drawing char- 
acter, and her book becomes at once a 
dominant force in current fiction, a mas- 
terpiece in little in American story. 


Gold Must be Tried by 
Fire’ 


ERE we have an exceptionally 
H well-executed novel, with a 

dramatic situation of a unique 
variety and strong and attractive char- 
acter study. The heroine is a bit of 
girlhood out of real life; the hero is a 
big American of the best type, and there 
are numerous other characters as excel- 
lently drawn. 


*Gold Must Be Tried By Fire. By 
Richard Aumerle Maher. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50. 
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Father Maher does not write like a 
Jesuit priest; he writes like a practiced 
novelist with a future before him. 


The Job* 


T ex real life of a girl forced into 





the business world—her ambitions, 

her trials, her temptations, her tri- 
umphs, are here recounted in Mr. Lewis’s 
usual brilliant style. 

It is an American story—for Ameri- 
can men and women, and it shows how a 
woman can attain to her best in spite 
of many obstacles. 


Lend Me Your Name!t 


R. ELLIOTT has succeeded in 
being hilariously funny — in 
spots. His little farce of the 

man who borrowed a burglar’s name and 
*The Job. By Sinclair Lewis. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.35. 
tLend Me Your Name. By Francis 
Perry Elliott. Reilly & Britton Com- 
pany. 





clothes and permitted the thief to mas- 
querade as a millionaire nobleman is de- 
lectable, to say the least. It may not 
bear close scrutiny as to its probability, 
but it will evoke laughter from the 
grouchiest of men. 

This is not the excellent work that 
made “Pals First” somewhat notable, 
but it has a mission as pure fun. 


The Man in Evening 
Clothes* 


NEW mystery story by Mr. Scott 
A is usually a treat. If there is 

less of originality than usual in 
this story of Washington and the Secret 
Service, at least there are the custom- 
ary thrills and moments of real sus- 
pense. 

It would spoil the story for readers 
even to hint at the main facts; there- 
fore, it is enough to say that it is the 
typical Scott tale for Seott readers. 


*The Man in Evening Clothes. By 
John Reed Scott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Fading Sunlight 


By Ethel C. S. Thompson 


HEN the sun sets in the mountains, 
And the twilight holds its sway, 


All the hills are full of glory, 
But the lower vales are grey. 
In the valley are the meadows, 
And a sleepy little town; 
On the mountain goats are grazing, 
As the glorious sun goes down. 


In the valley soft-lipped Quakers, 
Clothed in peaceful garb of grey— 
On the mountain bearded herdsmen— 
Watch the softly-closing day. 
All is peace, and all is quiet 
As the shepherds homeward turn, 
While the herds upon the mountains 
For their native hill-tops yearn. 


In the valleys all was shadow 
While the hill-tops all were bright; 
Now both mountain top and valley 
Are hid alike by deepening night. 
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Works of General Interest 


Jesus, the Christ, in the 
Light of Psychology* 


HIS is the age of psychology, and 

I therefore the above title does not 

bring the shock of surprise it 
would have caused a generation ago. 
When Leslie Stephen said, “We do not 
attack religions; we explain them,” he 
was anticipating with rather more bit- 
terness than the event has justified, 
what is now called the psychology of 
religion. If Stephen had lived to read 
this book he would have realized that 
he was mistaken in supposing that the 
process of which he saw only the germ, 
and which is still in the earliest stage of 
its promise, would be a complete sol- 
vent of religion. Yet he was prophetic 
in anticipating that psychology was to 
have a growing place in the religious 
thought of the future. The testimony 
of the psychologist is extremely valuable 
for a variety of reasons. He takes a 
position of equable detachment, from 
which he surveys and analyzes human 
nature. He welcomes what seems to be 
a personality, for it affords him an un- 
usual field for exploration. In view of 
the growth of this science, it is not sur- 
prising that the central figure of Chris- 
tendom has become a subject of study 
from the psychological point of view, as 
is evidenced in this remarkably compre- 
hensive and stimulating book. 

Dr. Hall maintains that speculative 
thought and the higher criticism have 
essentially finished their examination of 
the New Testament, and thereby made 
inevitable a new interpretation of Jesus 
in the light of psychology. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind the reader that Dr. 
Hall is an eminent educator and author- 
ity on psychology, especially the psychol- 
ogy of adolesence. He has also been a 
student of theology, both at home and 
abroad. In this book his exceptional 
qualifications are brought to a task both 
novel and interesting. The results of 
speculative thinking and critical scholar- 
ship, he contends, must be utilized in the 
psychological interpretation of Jesus, and 
the resulting verdict must be final. 
Nevertheless, this method of reaching 
a verdict demands long and arduous toil. 
It cannot be the work of any one man, 
or even of an age, and it is the only 
method that can lead to a permanent 
result. 

From Dr. Hall’s point of view the 


*Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of 
Psychology. G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Psychology, Presi- 
dent of Clark University. New York. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 2 vols. $7.50. 


glory of the psychology of the future 
will be to depict the real Jesus and to 
aid in teaching the Church what the 
soul of man really is, and in so doing 
to help show forth the new sense in 
which the Christian Scriptures are 
being revealed as the world’s chief text- 
book on psychology. Of those who are 
familiar with the course of modern re- 
ligious thought, many will agree with 
the gereral position taken by Dr. Hall, 
while reserving judgment upon some of 
his conclusions. Few, however, will be 
disposed to disallow the claim that in 
this work he emphasizes a memorable 
point of departure, and may truly be 
called a pioneer. The two large volumes 
contain eleven chapters, whose rich and 
varied material are drawn partly from 
the New Testament and partly from the 
traditions, art, literature, theology and 
philosophical speculation which have 
grown up around its central character. 

The author discusses the physical per- 
sonality of Jesus, more particularly the 
multiform representations of Him in 
art, at the same time giving reasons why 
artists should endeavor to make the gen- 
eral appearance of the Master express 
in the highest possible degree holiness, 
beauty and strength. He next considers 
the influence of Jesus in literature, be- 
ginning with the apocryphal writers, and 
ending with the latest criticism and 
speculation, including that set forth in 
fictional form. Then follows a summary 
of the negative views of the character of 
Jesus, together with a refutation of the 
morbid polemics of Nietsche and the 
mythic thesis of J. M. Robertson, of 
England; W. B. Smith, of Tulane Uni- 
versity; Arthur Drews and Jensen, of 
Germany. 

The fourth chapter deals with the 
Nativity, Dr. Hall concluding that the 
Virgin Birth is not a fact, but a precious 
symbol. In the fifth and sixth chap- 
ters there is an interpretation of the 
early ministry and of the temptations; 
also of the psychic labor envisaged and 
experienced by Jesus in achieving a sense 
of Messiahship of Lordship, and of the 
Kingdom. Chapters VII and XI elabor- 
ate the author’s view that the Christ 
changed His purpose from that of the 
primitive Mesisanic reign on earth to 
the pagan program of a dying god that 
had to be offered a living sacrifice, a 
fate never anticipated by Jesus in the 
early part of His ministry. The carry- 
ing into effect of this program involved 
His trial and death. His death and 
resurrection are discussed with great 
seriousness and force by the author, with 
whom, however, the main problem is not 
the fact of the resurrection, but how it 


came to be believed. He holds that this, 
if unexplained, is practically another 
miracle. 

The parables and teachings (Chapters 
VIII and IX) sare shown to convey a 
truth diametrically opposed to the ego- 
istic morality of the modern cu‘t of the 
superman. As to miracles (Chapter X), 
genetic psychology does not reject them 
flatly after the manner of crude ration- 
alists, but rather considers them as the 
first stage—the baby talk of religious 
faith in the ascending scale that reaches 
a true belief. Miracles, the author 
claims, are not even myths, but alle- 
gories of higher spiritual truths. 

Dr. Hall’s book is interesting as 
an elaborate and scholarly attempt, prob- 
ably the first of its kind, to substitute 
for the Christology of the theologian the 
Christology of the psychologist. But the 
theologian, even the modernist, who ac- 
cepts the results of criticism, will regard 
some of the author’s conclusions as un- 
warranted, and some of his notions as 
fanciful. Is it necessary, for example, 
to explain the death of Jesus by His 
adoption of the program of a dying god, 
which had to be offered up, a living vic- 
tim, like the sacrifice on a Hebrew al- 
tar? Common sense comes to the rescue 
of a laboring ingenuity. Is it credible 
that He who had attained sublime 
heights, who had measured the meaning 
of the temptations and rightly valued 
their allurements, whose Messianic 
thought was compassionately given to 
the world and its coming ages, instead 
of to His native Palestine—is it think- 
able that the will and insight of Him . 
who knew what was in man was first 
prompted to the supreme sacrifice by the 
suggestion of a pagan cult? 

No intelligent reader can be blind to 
the immense range of learning and the 
fertility of suggestion in this book, 
though I am bound to say that he can- 
not fail to see in the author’s attitude a 
cardinal inconsistency. Dr. Hall believes 
in the historical Jesus, yet in more than 
one chapter he goes far to attenuate 
Him to a shadow. “Suppose,” he says, 
“that Jesus should be really dissolved in 
the symbol, or volatilized in the myth, 
is Christianity thereby bankrupt—would 
the Rock of Ages crumble in the sand 
and faith be proven a delusion—by no 
means.” Who knows? There are no 
data for a sound judgment, yet it is 
doubtful whether the Christian Church 
could survive the conviction that Jesus 
never lived and taught and died. The 
essential value of His personality and 
work lies in the fact that for multitudes 
faith is focussed in Him. 

Dr. Hall makes a broad and deep line 
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between the thought of the past about 
Jesus and the new treatment of that 
thought in the coming psychological re- 
construction. The theologian will not 
accept this demarcation without protest. 
He too, believes in the historic Jesus, 
the Christ, and he will contend that he 
has also applied the principles of 
psychology in interpreting the person- 
ality of the Master, though admitting 
that his psychology has been intuitive 
rather than scientific. Has psychology 
become so exact a science that it can 
afford to dispense with the theological 
contribution to this subject? How near 
to the soul shall come experimentation 
in a psychological laboratory? Though 
the methods used are acute and delicate, 
the temper displayed scrupulously just, 
and the treatment made luminous by the 
exercise of a highly developed imagina- 
tion, there are still some secrets which 
remain unexplained. I cannot see that 
the theologian is to be cavalierly set aside 
when we betake ourselves to a psycho- 
logical reconstruction of Jesus, the 
Christ. The two methods may assist 
each other, but at present neither may 
patronize the one without injury to both, 
and in any event psychology has still too 
far to go to justify it in adopting a 
supercilious attitude. 

The value of this book is seriously im- 
paired by the lack of an index, in view 
of the wide variety of subjects that are 
discussed and the multitude of references 
it contains. There should also have been 
a glossary of the new terms the writer 
has coined. Some of his words cannot 
be found in the latest editions of the 
best dictionaries. But these are spots 
on the sun. The book is an immense 
storehouse of research and stimulating 
suggestions, and should be in the library 
of every teacher of religion who desires 
to keep abreast of the thought of the 
age, and to fit himself for constructive 
work in making articulate the faith that 
too often remains latent or confused in 
minds that need only an enlightened 
guide to reach to the City of God. 


J. A. MacCallum. 


With Our Faces Toward 
the Light* 


REDERICK PALMER’S little vol- 
F ume, “With Our Faces Toward the 
Light,” is an earnest and reflect- 

ive expression of patriotism, a clear set- 
ting forth of the ideals upon which our 
nation was founded. Valley Forge rep- 
resents to us the “patriotism of forti- 
tude;” George Washington the “patrio- 
tism of character.” There is likewise 
the “patriotism of soil,” of “tradition,” 





*With Our Faces Toward the Light. 
By Frederick Palmer. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 
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of an “idea,” and because of our heritage 
we could not keep out of a war that is 
a death struggle between barbarism and 
a civilization, whose essence is the very 
ideals that gave us birth. 

Mr. Palmer is very optimistic as re- 
gards our cohesion as a nation, feeling 
that the melting pot has accomplished 
and is accomplishing its work in creating 
out of the multiude of races of which 
we are composed, a strong deep love and 
patriotism for America. It is to be hoped 
his estimate of conditions is as far-reach- 
ing and as true as he believes. His own 
love of America is paramount; yet he is 
able from his long sojourn on the battle- 
fields of Europe to give us a sympathetic 
and clear understanding of the nobility 
of our allies, and to differentiate between 
their aims, their ideals, their methods 
and those of the common enemy. We, 
like the men of Britain and of France, 
must take up the march with their spirit, 
with “our faces toward the light” against 
a baleful system until victory is won. It 
is a book we can well take to heart. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Who Was Junius?* 


T a time when the literary and 
A potest world has settled down 
to the conviction that the letters 
signed by “Junius” were written by Sir 
Philip Francis, comes a book by an octo- 
genarian, from Alabama, who _ insists 
that the author was nene other than 
Thomas Paine. This is no new discovery 
on his part, for he claims to have found 
it out sixty-four years ago as a young 
man while reading the works and Paine 
and “Junius” during a vacation. 

His books is an effort to set forth in 
a convincing manner the claims of Paine 
to authorship, and it consists, argumen- 
tatively, of two parts—to show that 
Francis did not and that Paine did write 
the letters.. The first part is much the 
more convincing. Even in this respect 
it can hardly be said that he has demol- 
ished the accepted version since he has 
principally used material which suits his 
own purposes. There is still some doubt 
on the subject, but the latest investiga- 
tions on the other side of the water have 
resulted in the conclusion that between 
positive proof and greatest probability 
on behalf of Francis there is so small 
a margin as to admit of little doubt that 
he was the man. That he denied being 
the author is hardly proof positive 
against him. 

Constructively the author is most con- 
cerned with showing a clese relation be- 
tween the arguments in Junius and the 


*Junius Finally Discovered. By Wil- 
liam H. Graves. Published by the Au- 
thor at the First National Bank Build- 
ing, Birmingham, Alabama. 


works of Paine as well as some similarity 
in verbiage. This is hardly conclusive 
since the eighteenth century had a style 
which was quite its own and was fol- 
lowed by many. Nevertheless the book 
is an interesting contribution to the con- 
troversy, and it would be rash to say 
that its conclusions are wrong—only we 
should like a bit more of evidence. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


A Glorification of Canada* 


ISS LILLIAN WHITING has 
M written so many excellent books 

of history and fiction about 
Canada and the Canadians that she was 
properly selected to write a book which 
she calls “Canada, the Spellbinder,” and 
which is fundamentally the story of the 
way in which the Grand Trunk Railway 
has been efficient in developing the 
democracy North of us. The book comes 
at a time when Canada is in trouble, al- 
though she is certain to emerge from it. 
With a smaller population than Penn- 
sylvania she has sent some four hundred 
thousand men to war and has spent about 
a billion dollars on it in one way and 
another and still finds her task is by no 
means completed. 

The book deals with the war only to 
the very slightest degree. It is con- 
structive in its effort to set forth the 
greatness of Canada and its becoming 
grandeur. It sets forth the potentialities 
of a country which is territorially about 
the same size as the United States al- 
though not all of it is cultivable. The 
author tells a brief story of the found- 
ing of Canada, gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of its growth and present develop- 
ment and is enthusiastic as to its future 
without at any time overstepping the 
bounds of sober truth. This is not an 
advertisement save in the fundamental 
sense that such a book is certain to do 
good for the country which is struggling 
now that she may be greater in future. 

The book is fully illustrated and per- 
haps its interest to most persons will 
lie in the fact that it leaves the beaten 
track for the new section and the new 
towns and cities of the Grand Trunk 
which runs to the north of the Canadian 
Pacific and is opening up _ potential 
homes for millions of farmers and 
traders. The style is lucid and engaging. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


Figures of Several Centuriest 

RTHUR SYMONS is one of the 

A greatest living of English critical 

writers. His essays on literature, 

art and music, his studies on poets, essay- 

*Canada, the Spellbinder. By Lillian 
Whiting. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


+Figures of Several Centuries. By 
Arthur Symons. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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ists, novelists, artists and musicians are 
among the permanent criticisms of Eng- 
lish literature. In this new book he has 
taken up a wide diversity of subjects, 
from St. Augustine, Lamb, Villon and 
Poe to Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Ibsen, 
Huysmans, Patmore and Sarojini Maidu. 
Of the “Confessions of St. Augustine” 
he says, “They are the first autobiog- 
raphy and they have this to distinguish 
them from all other autobiographies, that 
they are addressed directly to God.” Of 
Lamb he writes, “Beyond any writer 
pre-eminent for charm, Lamb had salt 
and sting,” and of Ibsen, “His whole life 
was a development; and we see him mov- 
ing from point to point, deliberately, and 
yet inevitably; reaching the goal which 
it was his triumph to reach, then going 
beyond the goal, because movement in 
any direction was a necessity of his 
nature.” 

Mr. Symons has an exquisite touch in 
writing; his essays are real art; they 
express the fine sensitiveness of a man 
who can see beneath the surface, but 
whose love for true and beautiful form 
bids him couch his observations in the 
dignity and simplicity of a lofty literary 
effort. 


A Scallop Shell of Quiet* 


ee SCALLOP Shell of Quiet” is an 
A attractive little volume of verse 
by four English women, poets 
all of them. The first, Enid Dinnis, is 
a poet whose themes are principally re- 
ligious. Her poetry is full of religious 
fervor, of reverence and love for things 
holy, of mystic beauty coupled with virile 
power. “The Song of the Churchmen,” 
“The Sisters of Perpetual Adoration,” 
“The Blythesome Quest,” are the three 
that stand out pre-eminently, the first 
especially touched with a medizval at- 
mosphere. 

Helen Douglas-Irvine is of a different 
type, for she finds beauty, the ideal, in 
the common clod at her feet as well as 
in the flower-decked fields and hedge- 
rows. “In a Train” and “In the City” 
are characteristic of her, and as poems 
are full of beauty and of power. 

In Gertrude Vaughan’s poems we get 
more of the thought of war, its grim- 
ness and its tragic suffering and sor- 
row. “At a’ Field Hospital” is excep- 
tionally fine, and has a crooning folk- 
song quality that is full of charm and 
beauty. 

Great simplicity and the singing 
quality of the lyricist mark the poems 
of Ruth Young. One would know from 
reading her poems that she had dwelt 
among the realities of life, and yet had 
not lost its beauty. Love of nature runs 


*A Scallop Shell of Quiet. Intro- 
duced by Margaret L. Woods. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 60 cents. 








through them all, and in several one is 
enveloped in the beauty of France. “The 
Poppies of La Poterie,” “A Little Tree 
at Les Posses, 1915,” and “Paris, Sep- 
tember, 1915,” gather up the spirit of 
France, the spirit of tragic sadness that 
yet can smile through a veil of tears. 
“Gallipoli” is another poem full of the 
poignant sorrow of war. Indeed, all 
these women reveal inevitably the influ- 
ence of the war in their work. The sim- 
ple directness, the getting back to real- 
ities, and the sloughing off of super- 
ficialities so noticeable in the work of 
all poets since the war, is a marked 
characteristic in all four of these women 
who have done, and are doing, their 
share in the great fight for democracy. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Second Wind* 


ERHAPS the main cause of most 
Pp human ills—of that group of 
them, at any rate, which arise 
from the relation man bears his fellow- 
man—is the natural feebleness of the 
human imagination. If we were gifted 
with a capacity to put ourselves wholly 
in the place of other persons, if we could 
fully understand the effect upon them 
of situations in which we have never 
found ourselves placed, we would surely 
display greater promptness and fuller 
enthusiasm in setting about the remedy 
of all sorts of unhappy conditions. But, 
of course, no man’s soul could endure 
such white light of omni-realization; and 
so, except at moments, our understand- 
ing is blissfully wrapped in a mist of 
abstractness which dims and softens the 
outlines of the other man’s lot which 
we are contemplating. 

Except at moments—moments, for ex- 
ample, when written or spoken words 
ruthlessly tear away the enshrouding 
mist and invest the hitherto distantly 
perceived situation with poignancy and 
sharpness and reality—words that bring 
it into unequivocating relation with our 
own individual existence. 

That is what is done by Freeman Til- 
den in “Second Wind.” Alexander Had- 
lock, the central figure of his narrative, 
might very well be any one of us. Or 
rather, any one of us might be, or might 
come to be, Alexander Hadlock. At 
sixty-two years of age he finds himself, 
an ex-professor of mathematics and ac- 
customed all his life to comfort and a 
fair degree of economic ease, “alone in 
the world, without money, without op- 
portunity to earn money.” There are 
three logical things for him to do, the 
author tells us: to become a_ public 
charge, to put himself out of the world, 
to become one of those feeble, ineffectual 
and utterly pitiful old salesmen who 


*Second Wind. By Freeman Tilden. 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.00. 





wander about selling, or trying to sell, 
various trifling articles on commission. 
There is another and quite illogical 
course. It is to disregard the disabilities 
of age, to make a fresh start, to make 
good. “I am not too old. J will do. I 
will not say die,” says Hadlock. 

It is the soil which lures him. He 
takes to farming, and with prodigious 
obstacles in his way fights steadily and 
with indomitable will to a position of 
security. The tale of those obstacles and 
the efforts which overcame them is the 
main substance of the book. In a few 
concluding chapters, Mr. Tilden discusses 
very frankly with his reader the various 
arguments for and against the idea of 
going back to the land. 

Many a man, and woman, too, far 
younger than Mr. Hadlock has known 
the bitterness of contemplating failure, 
has learned what it means to look back 
over long years of hard and well-meant 
labor, to take stock of the present mo- 
ment, and to see how pitifully out of 
proportion are the results with the ex- 
penditure of time and effort. To all 
of these Mr. Tilden brings hope of a 
“second wind,” of a new-born and almost 
miraculous desire and ability to achieve. 
His book is not only interesting, but 
socially and economically valuable. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Light of Provence* 


baie HE Light of Provence” is a 
I dramatic poem set in the days 
of romance-loving Provence, the 
days when Courts of Love were held at 
Les Baux and Beziers, days when the 
Albigensian Crusade cut short the songs 
of the trouvére and the troubadour. 
“J. S., of Dale” reveals an appreciative 
gathering together of the poetry, history 
and romance of those golden days of cul- 
ture and of lorldly magnificence. His 
poem is steeped with the atmosphere of 
that land of flowers and beauty, of song 
and sunshine. Judging from the text, 
the author has introduced some of the 
old trouvéres’ songs, and in places the 
Provincal tongue is_ skilfully  intro- 
duced. The papal denunciation of the 
Albigensians is given in full and liter- 
ally translated, all of these things bring- 
ing color and dramatic intensity to the 
whole poem. 

The lines are very beautiful, full of 
the spirit of the Age the poet is depict- 
ing. He is no mere poet of graphic 
description, but one who reaches beneath 
the surface and interprets. The “wild 
rose” song that Arnaud sings in the 
First Day is especially lovely, and full 
of lyric passion. It sings itself. 

There is a certain vagueness regard- 
ing the character of Arnaud; one fails 


*The Light of Provence. By “J. S., of 
Dale.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
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to get a consistent portrayal of his char- 
acter, there being no preparation for 
the development in him between the 
youthful infatuated poet worshipping at 
a distance the beautiful Queen Adelys, 
and his consequent disloyalty to Douce, 
and the man of action, the warrior as he 
appears after his return from Rome, a 
man strong of purpose and grasping the 
true and serious import of affairs. 

To any one who knows and loves 
Provence, its sunshine and its fair 
beauty steeped in the romance of René 
and the trouvéres, the beauty, the fine- 
ness and historical value of this stirring 
dramatic poem will be apparent. Its 
publication at this time is especially 
happy, for it reflects subtly the struggle 
between the same forces that are at 
grips today. The same spirit forced the 
issue in both cases. Then, as now, it 
was an attempt to crush the individua! 
culture and civilization of Provence, to 
dominate and subdue all who opposed 
autocracy and its ensuant evil. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


God, the Invisible King* 


HE padded, hurried and common- 
place effect of much of “Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through” is not to be 

taken as a presage of this succeeding 
volume—even though the former is in a 
way an introduction to the latter. 

“God, the Invisible King” is one of 
the strongest of Mr. Wells’ works from 
every point of view. In consecutive, or- 
derly thought, in concise, pregnant liter- 
ary expression, in finality of conviction, 
it is a remarkable literary product. After 
reading “Mr. Britling” one was tempted 
to ask why the world should be expected 
to follow Mr. Wells’ mental shifts and 
often somewhat blatant flings. But not 
so here. 

The honest critic, however orthodox in 
his religious faith, must admit the dam- 
aging character of many of Mr. Wells’ 
historic facts, as well as his arraign- 
ment of certain connivances and prac- 
tices of the Church. There is nothing 
really new in this, but it would be hard 
to find these sad and disastrous truths 
more compactly and frankly stated. On 
the other hand, the orthodox believer will 
find here not a little that will be powder 
to his own gun, and will thank Mr. 
Wells for saying for him that which 
he is not clever enough to say for him- 


*God, the Invisible King. By H. G. 
Wells. The Macmillan Company. 


self in his scorn of the weakness of the 
agnostic and the atheist. 

The author has no use for the ortho- 
dox trinity. But if the trinitarian is a 
tri-theist, Mr. Wells is a bi-theist or 
dualist. His “Veiled Being” is the 
Christian’s Creator and Father. His 
“God” is the Christian’s Christ or Re- 
deemer. His avowed position is that of 
agnosticism in the matter of God the 
Creator, and entire faith in the matter 
of God the Redeemer. The relation of 
one of these to the other he does not 
know. The one is afar off in the mys- 
teries of the universe, the other is the 
God of the heart, known by the experi- 
ence of his presence. This, he says, is 
the Christian’s Christ. The “Veiled 
Being,” he sees no reason to believe, is 
either benevolent or malignant. For the 
purposes of human relationship it is 
impossible to deny, he says, that God 
“presents himself as finite,” as strug- 
gling and taking a part against evil. 

This frankly expressed idea of the 
finite God has revolted many good people. 
It seems contrary to all that we have 
been taught of the infinite and eternal 
nature of God. 

But, after all, our Christian literature 
and teaching abound with the finite God. 
Here, for instance, is a phrase from 
an editorial in a paper of the extreme 
stalwart orthodox type: “God cannot 
condone sin, he must condemn it.” Is 
not this the finite God—who “cannot” 
and must not?” 

No one can question that Mr. Wells 
has found a spiritual God—or Christ. 
He has attained “the absolute certainty 
that one is not alone in oneself. It is as 
if one was touched at every point by 
a being akin to oneself, sympathetic, be- 
yond measure wiser, steadfast and pure 
in aim.” When the moment of discovery 
comes “our lives are changed, God is 
with us, and there is no more doubt of 
God. Therefore, one goes about the 
world like one who was lonely and has 
found a lover, like one who was per- 
plexed and has found a solution.” 

Again: “There is but one God, there 
is but one true religious experience, but 
under a multitude of names, under veils 
and darknesses. God has in this manner 
come into countless lives. This sounds 
not unlike the evangelical pulpit in its 
essence. 

As Mr. Wells thus arrives at a heart- 
to-heart experience of God, so he dilates 
upon the obligations of righteousness in 
all the relations of life. The reader is 








tempted to say that some of these dis- 
cussions of duty are trite. In a way 
they are, but Mr. Wells is evolving them 
from the foundation up, and they are not 
commonplace, but corroborative. 

Of course, Mr. Wells’ new religion is 
very individualistic, but he sees a place 
for the organized church, provided it im- 
poses no phrases or thought limits upon 
the individual. But such a spiritual con- 
dition may be possible to the few. To 
the many a certain organized leash is a 
necessity to a steadfast devotion to and 
intimacy with God. Whether Mr. Wells’ 
religion of the future will develop in his 
way with the multitude is doubtful, even 
though its inner light transfix the few. 


Patterson Du Bois. 


Saga Plays* 
sig: AGA PLAYS” consists of two 
S plays and a prologue, “The 
Sword of Sigurd,” being the fin- 
est, the most heroic, the most truly in- 
spired. The first play, “The Passing of 
Sinfiotli,” is full of northern fatalism, 
the dark, hopeless tragedy which Fate 
spins relentlessly about human souls, and 
from which no man can escape. It por- 
trays man as the plaything of the gods, 
those cruel, revengeful, all-powerful gods 
of the northmen. “Ingiald Evilheart” is 
again of this spirit, and one feels the 
powers of evil triumphant, dominant. 
One sickens at the killing and letting of 
blood, and the lust of fighting for its 
own sake. 

When we come to the prologue, “The 
Sword of Sigurd,’ however, the author 
rises to the heroic. Sigurd goes forth on 
his perilous errand, the slaying of Faf- 
nir, with the ardor of the young knight 
to win his spurs, the sword of Odin in 
his hand. In Sigurd there is a nobility 
not found in the others. In this it sug- 
gests Ibsen’s “Vikings of Helgeland.” 
Mr. Betts has absorbed the atmosphere 
of the Norse mythology, and has soaked 
his plays in its mystic vigor. His lines 
are full of poetic beauty, as for instance 
where Hjordis says to Sigurd: “All the 
seas between us and the whole breadth 
of the hills, but I shall hear the smiting 
of your sword very far off.” 

Mr. Betts has portrayed true dramatic 
insight in these plays. It is with inter- 
est that one awaits the finished play of 
which “The Sword of Sigurd” is so prom- 
ising a prologue. 

Eugenie M. Fryer. 


*Saga Plays. By Frank Betts. Long: 
man, Green & Co. 
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The dashing music of the 


worlds greatest bands 


-on the Victrola 


There’s a sparkle and swing to band music 
that stirs the heart and arouses the enthusiasm. 


You will be thrilled indeed by the band 
music that is brought to you on the Victrola— 
the music of the world’s greatest bands ! 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, United States Marine Band, 
Black Diamonds Band of London, Band of H.M. 
Coldstream Guards, Garde Républicaine Band of 
France, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Kryl’s 
Bohemian Band. It is just like having these 
famous organizations actually parade before you. 


Hear this inspiring band music at any Victor dealer's. He will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear. And he will demonstrate the 
various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal Canadian Distributors 


Ve Vor egy’ 


t 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are 

scientifically co-ordinated and synchronized by our special pro- 

cesses of manufacture; and their use, one with the other, is 
absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 





“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 

Company designating the products of this Company only. Warning: The use 

of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking 
Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘The Book News Monthly ’’ 
when ordering) 


The Secret of the Storm Country. 
By Grace Miller White. $1.35. 


Bromley Neighborhood. By Alice 
Brown. $1.50. 


His Own Country. By Paul Kes- 
ter. $1.50. 


The Joyful Years. By F. T. War- 
ren. $1.50. 


The Human Side of Business. By 
Frederick Pierce. $2.00. 


Maintaining Health. By R. L. Al- 
saker. $3.00. 


Evenings With Great Authors. 2 
vols. By Sherwin Cody. $1.00 
each. 


The Mastery of Nervousness. By 
Robert S. Carroll. $2.00. 


The Margin of Happiness. By 
Theta Quay Franks. $1.50. 


Workmen’s Compensation. By J. 
E. Rhodes, 2d. $1.50. 


The Emancipation of the Ameri- 
can City. By Walter Tallmadge 
Arndt. $1.50. 


How to Live on Three Meals a 
Day. By R. L. Alsaker. $1.00. 


Aeroplane Design. By F.S. Barn- 
well. $1.00. 


German and English Education. 
By Fr. de Hoore. $1.25. 


Masons as Makers of American 
History. By Madison C. Peters. 
$1.00. 


The Book of Camping. By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. $1.00. 


The Journal of Leo Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated by Rose Strunsky. $2.00. 


In Good Company. By Coulson 
Kernahan. $1.50. 


The Rural School From Within. 
By Marion G. Kirkpatrick. 
$1.28. 


The Tragedy of a Throne. By 
Hildegarde Ebenthal. $3.50. 


Karl Bitter. By Ferdinand Sher- 
rill. $2.00. 


Odd Bundles. By Charles A. But- 
ler. 50 cents. 
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p li h 9 R . d Offered at 50 to 80 Per Cent. 
ub sners emainders Below Publication Prices 
All regular editions, good paper, print and binding, and not to be confused with the cheap books made for special sales 


Illustrated and Fine Editions 











Memoirs of Comte de Rambuteau. By George Lequin. Translated Vie de Boheme. A patch of Romantic Paris. By Arlo Williams. 
by J. Cc. Brogan. With 9 illustrations. S8vo. Publication price, With 17 illustrations. Svo Publication price, 0. Our spe- 
$3.50. Our special price, 90 cents, cial price, 85 cents. — 

A record of the experiences of the writer, who was Chamber- Contents: La vraie Boheme; A Fringe of History; Le mal 
lain to Napoleon |. In it the first Emperor of the French is du Siecle; Parisian Society; Les Viveurs; La Boheme Roman- 
seen in his familiar and every-day relations, and a detailed tique; The Second “Cenacle;" La Boheme Galante; Schamard 
and animated account is given of the way in which the Court and Company; Murger and His Friends; Amusements of Bo- 
informally amused itself or entertained in public and official hemia; The Paris of Bohemia. 


functions, 








Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony. By Justin H. Smith. 
1e¢ Gathering of Brother Hilarius, By Michael Fairless, author With 315 illustrations and maps. 2 vols. 8vo. Publication 
of “The Roadmender.”’ With 8 illustrations in color. S8vo. Gilt price, $6. Our special price, $2.25. 





top. publication price, $2.50. Our special price, $1.25, 
Through this little book runs the road of life, the common 
road of men, the highway that Hilarius watched from the 


One can hardly glance at the map of North America without 
asking “Why did not Canada join the other colonies in becom- 
ing independent of England?” 


monastery gate and Brother Ambrose saw nearing its end in This work is the first to explain fully what was done and 

the Jerusalem of his heart. The book is a romance. It may planned, 1774-1783, to win Canada, why nothing was accom- 

be read as a romance of the Black Death and of a monk with plished directly, and how the northern operations contributed 

an artist’s eye; but for the author it is a romance of the image vitally to the success of the Revolution. 

of God. The work is based upon more than 1400 manuscripts and 
Thirty Years of Musical Life in London—1870-1900, By Hermann (chiefly for the documents contained in them) about 750 pub- 


Klein. With more than 100 illustrations from photographs. ee study of all the places that were 
Svo. Publication price, $2.40. Our special price, 65 cents, ni I 2 7 7 > : 

The memoirs of a famous London musical critic, with inti- The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill, By Mrs. George 
mate personal reminiscenes of almost all the great musical Cornwallis-West. With 60 illustrations. Svo. Publication price, 
figures of the last generation. 3 0. Our special price, $1.25. : 

> . . nee —— Social and political recollections of this famous figure in 
Portraits of Dante From Glotte to Ratacl. A critical study with _anglo-American society, and one of the most beautiful, populas 
illustrations in color in photogravure, line drawings and 31 and influential women of her time 











illustra s in half-tone, S8vo.. Buckram back. Publicatioa English Episcopal Palaces—York, Contributed by N. Meineyer, 
price, $ ) Our special price, $2.75. Oxford Honours, School of Modern History; Marion Weston; 
Mr. Holbrook has made a most exhaustive study of the por- Henry Gee, D.D., F.S.A.; M. E. Simpkins, and Ada Russell, 
traits of the great Italian poet, and has collected a very large M. A. Edited by R. S. Rait. With 12 full-page illustrations 
number of unknown or little known portraits of Dante, many of 8vo. Publication price, $2.50. Our special price, $1.15. 
them of extraordinary biographic and artistic interest. These The above volume presents in popular form the result of 
have been most carefully reproduced, eight of them in full investigations into the lighter side of history, and has an in- 
color and monochrome by the fine process of the Medici Society terest which will appeal to all who wish to Know about the 
of London. The text, while it illuminates its special subject, life of the Church and its great dignitaries, and about the 
throws much light upon the early days of Italian art and upon houses in which its bishops have lived. 
the biography of the poet. ‘ ; : : Inside the House That Jack Built. The story, told in conversa- 
The remainder of an Edition de Luxe, of which 425 copies tion, of how two homes were furnished 3y Geor 


Leland 
Our 





were printed from type, for the United States, and the type Hunter. With 36 illustrations. Publication price, $1. 
then distributed. 


special price, 50 cents. 








Charles Godfrey Leland. A _ biography. By Elizabeth Robins Presents to the prospective home-maker, in story form, a 
Pennell. With 28 illustrations. 2 vols. Gilt top. Publication practical scheme of artistic and convenient arrangement, and 
price, $5.00. Our special price, $1.75, gives him some idea of the expenditure necessary to achieve 

The biography of one of the most remarkable American men the desired results. 


of letters, a Civil War veteran, author of Hans Breitmann’s The Great Infanta Isabel, Sovereign of Flanders. By L. Kling- 
lads, and the greatest authority (after George Borrow) on enstein. With 12 illustrations 8vo. Publication price, $3.50. 
ypsies and Romany life and folk-lore Our special price, 90 cents. 

Also and Perhaps. By Sir Frank Swettenham. With 3 illustra- The famous Infanta, Isabel, was to have been Queen of Eng- 
tions from photographs. Publication price, $1.25. Our special land if the Spanish Armada had been successful, and Queen of 
price, 25 cents, France if her father Philip and the League had vanished the 

The reader will be astonished at the versatility of mind Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. Isabel, alone of the descend- 
which enables this author, who with wit and literary ability, ants of the gloomy Philip II of Spain, inherited his traditions 
reveiws the various characteristics of men and places in many his ability, and his firm faith in his cause; and in her domain 
parts of the world—always with the same sure grasp and in- in the Netherlands she never flinched in her hopeless struggle 
tuition. against the indomitable Protestantism of the Dutch 

The Anglo-French Entente in the Seventeenth Century. By The Bible and Its Teaching. By Baroness Freda De Knoop. With 
Charles Bastide. With 13 full-page illustrations. S8vo. Gilt 40 colored illustrations reproduced from famous paintings. Svo. 
top. Publication price, $3.00. Our special price, 85 cents. Publication price, $2.50. Our special price, $1.25. 

The author of this book of essays on the intercourse between “To my love of the Bible is joined a love of Italian art, 
England and France in the seventeenth century has gathered which has been developed during many visits to Italy and 
much curious and little-Known information. which has guided the choice of my illustrations. This book 


With its numerous hitherto unpublished documents and il- is a serious attempt to help adults to understand the Bible.” 
lustrations, drawn from contemporary sources, this book can- 


; . aaa y y Se lb y Clif d son. yi 85 i strié s 
not fail to interest those to whom a most brilliant and romantic a See me, # prt ec a ag st tg wane 
period in English history must necessarily appeal. Our special price, 45 conta ‘ : ‘ . ee 

The Farmer’s Boy. By Clifton Johnson. With 89 illustrations The two books above will particularly interest men and 
from photographs by the author. S8vo. Publication price, $1.50. 


women who live in the country, as well as those who have 
Our special price, 45 cents. moved from country to city and still love their country. 











Miscellaneous 


One-Volume Encyclopedia, Stokes’. Concisely written, accurate Brief History of English and American Literature. By Henry A. 
and thoroughly abreast of modern knowledge With maps and 





S Beers. With introduction and supplementary chapters on the 
illustrations. Size, 7x10% _ inches, % inches thick. Half religious and theological literature of Great Britain and the 
leather binding. Gilt top. Publication price, $5.00. Our special United States. By John Fletcher Hurst Publication price, 75 
price, $2.00, 


cents. Our special price, 35 cents. 


Some Special Features. A vast amount—over 600 pages and index—of information 
Subdivisions of a subject are grouped under the main head- agreeably presented. 
a ceemniintinaiiniialis: en: Willi auth demain Commercial Geography. By Jacques W. Redway _. Fully illus- 
nna ahene Btaeaer ta acta GE mhibemeniiar ‘ae cient: we trated and 22 maps in color. Our special price, 65 cents. 
specially full and clear trentiment ™ I sopn} . : A book for high schools, commercial courses and business 
ee ee Ms “ . ‘ P , colleges. 
Complete geographical information gives this book the value 
of an Atlas. Nature as a Book of Symbols, By William Marshall. Publication 
Being the most recently compiled, it is thoroughly up-to- price, 50 cents. Our special price, 25 cents. 
date A demonstration of the existence and attributes of God from 
Owing to the thinness of the paper and the on ar- His works in Nature. 
rangement, this contains as much material as is ordinarily " . a . . : , ant . 4 
contained in half a dozen large volumes. No subject which Courts, Criminals and the Camorra. By Arthur Train. Publica 
receives any treatment, even in the largest Encyclopedias, is tion price, $1.75. Our special price, 60 cents. 
here omitted, and many are included here which find no place _An account of detectives and detective work, the prepara- 
in recent Encyclopedias. This is made possible by conciseness. tion of a big criminal case, and a discussion of why men kill, 
The articles are as short as they can be made without sacrific- and of the presumption of innocence. 
ing intelligibility. The House as Home, Written for those who really matter in all 
Foundation Stones to Happiness and Success. By James Allen classes. By Mrs. Arthur Stallard. With 24 illustrations from 
Board cover. Publication price, 50 cents. Our special price, photographs. Publication price, $2.00. Our special price, 75 
25 cents, cents, - 
A book of practical advice based on facts proved by practice. A practical and efficient book for the home-maker. 
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The Soft Lustre of Pearls is Becoming 
to Many Women 


Nor need the fact that she cannot afford real pearls 
deter a woman from enjoying their soft lustre and sheen. 
Nowadays, there are many clever imitations of this lovely 
gem—and the prices are amazingly modest. 


Strings of pearl beads, in uniform and graduated sizes, 50c to $35. 
Necklaces in extra lengths, $2.50 to $10. 
Especially good are two extra-length necklaces, $1.25 and $1.75. 


Dainty seed-pearl necklaces—small pearls in twisted strands, $6.25. 


FOR OFFICERS ABROAD 
OR IN TRAINING CAMPS AT HOME— 


the Wanamaker Traveling Goods Store offers many requisites of travel. 


There are traveling bags, non-rustable mirrors of metal, dressing 
cases that are extremely compact and light in weight, first-aid kits, 
photograph cases, writing pads, drinking cups, sewing kits, commonly 
known as “housewives,” which start at 50c and go up to $12 for the 
regulation army locker, fibre inside and out. 

These articles, suitable for those going abroad in army or hospital 
service, or mobilizing at the various camps at home, are usually made of 
waterproof khaki, and include the large suit-cases for carrying the extra 
clothing at the officers’ training camps. 

Many civilians are using these for camping and vacation outfits, etc., 
as they are not expensive, and waterproof; and the color does not show 
the dust and soil in travel. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

Por while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 


** These 
reader some 
of the 


He was wise 


See how more 


dramatic and beautiful lines » ive the 
as to the sweetness, 

of the volume."’—Louisville Times. 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Cena. 





CORRECT ENGLISH 


HOW TO USE IT 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


————————— 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





Special Feature Every Month 





Your Every Day Vocabulary 
How to Enlarge it 


Sample Copy 10c 
Subscription Price, $2 a Year 


EVANSTON” - ILLINOIS 











AU T H O R S! {| Manuscripts Edited, 

Revised and Typed. 
Typing fee forty cents per thousand words. Work 
properly executed. Experienced reader and reviser 


ANNA PAYNE, 318-320 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


A vital subject to every mother is the 
early instruction of her child. An op- 
portunity for mothers to proceed along 
the same successful and scientific meth- 
ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
gartens in the country is offered in THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 
known writers in the educational field 
are contributors, and which fully meets 
the needs of the mother who does not 
have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
her child. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that you may profitably apply kinder- 
garten principles to your everyday in- 
struction of the little ones with very 
beneficial results. Regular subscription 
price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
“show you” we offer a 3 months’ trial 
subscription for only 25 cents. Make 
this experiment now and watch the re- 
sults in your own home. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 





Springfield, Mass. 





KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 
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A Year with the Birds 


By ALICE E. BALL 
56 COLORED PLATES 


By ROBERT BRUCE HORSFALL 


A valuable guide to the study of birds; a beautiful, 
useful and instructive volume for anyone, young or 
old, who is interested in birds. Price $3.00. 


A. E. BALL, 1961 FORD AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Book Baik 


(Continued from page 10, Adv. Section) 


Story of the Pullman Car, The. By 
Joseph Husband. A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

This is the interesting story of a re- 
markable development, beginning with 
the early days of railroad transporta- 
tion, and describing how a great idea 
was conceived and carried through. The 
Pullman car is so much a part of our 
life of today that we can _ scarcely 
imagine the world without it, and yet 
like most other things it had its begin- 
ning in a momentary flash of inspira- 
tion. 


How to Produce Amateur Plays. By 
Barrett Clark. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Mr. Clark’s latest contribution is a 
book entitled “How to Produce Amateur 
Plays.” In this he recommends for the 
amateur some of the best examples of 
world literature. The book is conceived 
from the standpoint of helping in the 
preparation of amateur performances of 
good plays, and is a practical manual 
purporting to give the necessary sugges- 
tions for the carrying on of the details 
attendant upon rehearsals. 

Mr. Clark has had some experience 
both as an amateur and as a profession- 
al on the stage, and, therefore, shapes 
his material in accord with what he 
thinks is the imminent demand of the 
amateur. We only wish that he had 
emphasized more than he has done the 
“don’ts” which every amateur should con- 
sider. It is one thing to tell the inex- 
perienced player not to attempt Hamlet 
or Juliet. It is another think to awaken 
within the amateur a sense of responsi- 
bility for art which would make him, 
or her, feel it an artistic impertinence 
to attempt such roles. 

While Mr. Clark’s book is not marked 
by any unusualness, any special origin- 
ality, it, nevertheless, will fill a want. 
He is not, however, alone in the field. 
Many of his suggestions are contained 
also in A. E. Krows’s “Play Production 
in America,” and in Fanny Cannon’s 
“Writing and Selling a Play.” The chap- 
ter on rehearsing shows understanding, 
but no creative point of view is sug- 
gested. The selective list of plays for 
amateurs is ambitious, but might be 
questioned. In many respects the list, 
however, shows a familiarity with dra- 
matic literature of varying types. 
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Marching, or in Camp— 
These Are for the Soldier’s Comfort 


Little things, these, which will take up small space 
but give much comfort wherever he may be. 


Hard Water Soap is the best soap we know for 
Soldiers’ use. It can be used for shaving as well as all 
other toilet purposes. 13c a cake; $1.35 a dozen; one 
gross in bulk, not wrapped, $12.50. 


Shaving brushes, 25c to $5.50. 
Keeping the mouth and teeth clean is one of the 


essentials of a good soldier. Zymox Tooth Powder is 
a splendid help, 15c and 25c. 


Metal trench mirrors, guaranteed not to rust or tarnish: and 
unbreakable, 50c to $2.25. 


Owing to present conditions, these prices are subject to 
change. 





It Will Be Easier | 
For the Soldier to Write Letters Home— 


A good portfolio is a great convenience—for $2.50 there is a large portfolio, 


| if he has the proper facilities for writing. 
with tablet of linen paper 8x10, address book, pencil, pocket for paper and 
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envelopes, and loop to hold fountain pen. 

Smaller portfolio, with two pockets for holding paper and envelopes, loop 
with pencil and one for fountain pen, another with only one pocket, but place for 
photograph, $1. 

A good fountain pen is a great help. 

Wanamaker pen with gold-filled band, 14-karat pen, $2; gold-filled and 
sterling silver filigree pens, with and without ring safety pins, 14-karat pens, $5.50. 
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Waterman Pens—Safety pens, $3 to $6. Safety self-filling pens, plain, $2.50 to $6—with gold-filled 
bands, $4 to $6. 
Others, $5 to $12. Solid gold pens, $22.50 to $45. 
Magazine covers, 75c Book covers, 7hc. \ 
Memorandum books, two sizes, 50c, $1. Address books, 75c. 
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HE owner of an Emerson Player Piano is continually 
discovering new beauties, new delights and _ possibilities 
in this splendid instrument. 


Through the Auman quality of expression of the Emerson 
Player there 1s developed a friendship which constantly 
increases with the appreciation of its rare musical worth. 


Sald exclustvely by John Wanamaker 1n New York and Philadelphia 
Dealers n princtpal cittes and towns. Catalog on 
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